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IN THIS ISSUE 


SECURITY 
Rainard B. Robbins, Secre- 


tary of the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Associa- 
tion, New York. Describes 
the Social Security Bill in an 
article beginning on page 22. 


BUYERS 


A survey of the production 
of sixteen leading life insur- 
ance salesmen who averaged 
a million a year in 1934. 
Where and how and to 
whom the contracts were 
sold. See page 6. 


NEW 


Three new departments are 
introduced this week. See 
Verdict, a digest of interest- 
ing legal decisions; Prospect- 
ing, timely sales pointers and 
Personalities, a pictorial fea- 
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ave your own Independ- 
ence Day” is Metropolitan's 
advertising theme in the July 
magazines.* It is addressed to 
those who dislike the thought 
of being dependent on others. 


Many who read the advertise- 
ment will be interested to learn 
how they can secure future 
financial independence for 
themselves. Field-Men can 
make this advertisement work 
for them by concentrating on 
Retirement Income business 
during July. 


Life Insurance builds financial 
independence and security, 
and its proper use will keep 
alive the “Spirit of “76.” 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 


Saturday Evening Post, Time. 





Don't forget the Convention of 
the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Des Moines, 
Iowa, week of September 16th. 











METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Such an advertisement appearing in the 
newspapers would have a startling effect 
. thousands of people would clamor to 
know what it was all about. 
But it is no new idea... For years Life 
Insurance has been making possible old age 
pensions. higher standards of living and 
financial security ... That this work has not 
been in vain is attested by the faet that 
more than 60.000.000 policy holders have 
$98.000.000.000 of insurance in force. 


Yet the work has only started . . . the surface 
has just been seratched . . . there are mil- 
lions who want financial security from the 
uncertainties of life. Today there is a more 
fertile field for Life Insurance than ever 
before. Life Insurance Companies not only 
have tremendous assets represented by 
dollars and cents but they also have that 
most valuable asset . . . Public Confidence. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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- Performance > 


( VER $100,000,000 has been paid 

to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries by The State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, from date of 
organization, September 5, 1894. In 
1934 payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries totaled over $7,300,000. 
Forty years of dependable perform- 
ance indicate the strength, security 
and progress of this time-tried, purely 
mutual company. 


e THE e 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 


Purely Mutual + 1935 














Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guarapéned Guaranteed 
Rosefits Lew Cost 





























Seashore... mountains... motoring 


this year DANIEL STARK goes along 


Roses and Drums, for three years one of the 
most successful dramatic programs on the air, 
will continue all through the summer of 1935 
on NBC’ basic blue network. That’s a year’s 
total of 52 thrilling broadcasts of the Civil 
War... 52 interesting and instructive talks 
by Daniel Stark about the benefits of the 
Multiple Protection Plan. 


And all this time full pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Time Magazine will keep 
right on giving fathers complete details of 
the plan that enables them to leave their 
families money every month—no matter what 
happens. 

Union Central field men say that this 
steady cultivation of the market through ad- 
vertising has been a real factor in their in- 
creased earnings this year. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
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INFORMATION 
plus 
INSPIRATION 
plus 

A GOOD TIME 








The N.A.L.U. Convention in Des 
Moines, September 16-20, will be an 
Agents’ Convention, and offers you in- 
| formation plus inspiration plus a good 
time. 
Des Moines General Agents and Man- 
agers cordially invite you to attend the 
greatest meeting of the N.A.L.U., a 
| “Convention with a Cash Value,” Des 
| Mloines, September 16-20. 
JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 
President 
General Agents and Managers’ 
Club of Des Moines 


General Age nt 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN ITS 57TH YEAR 



































The 
SHIELD PLAN 


Protection for every member of the family. 
including the baby. 
Selling Needs Coastto Coast 3,000 Shield Men 
With an increase of $56.771.166.00 of 
Life Insurance in force during 1934. 
the Shield Company is enjoying the 
greatest progress in its history. Now 


2.203.560 policies in force. 


HOME OFFICE 


FeNATIONAL freee 25055 
LIFE AND TENNESSEE 
ACCIDENT 


* WSM- 
lesurance Compan 7] Inc 


50.000 WATTS 
©. 4. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. R. WILLS, President 
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Children’s Insurance 


appeals to the sort of people who ~- 
are your best clients and prospects. 
Security Mutual Juvenile policies are 
just enough different to win a hearing 
in any family circle. 


20-Year Endowment and Endow- 
ment At Age 64 Plans, with Payor 
Benefit, and liberal cash values are 
some of the noteworthy features. 


New opportunities for both juvenile 
and adult business face the under- 
writer with Security Mutual Juveniles 
in his kit. 


Rates and sample policies from any 


General 


Agent, or write 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 








NOW It's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life 


Underwriting 


Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 


Life Underwriting.” 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page Looklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness makes of you as you enter it,”” and puts be- 
fore the new agent “the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tion and procedure.”” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’”’ 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet shouid be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 
in Manager's Magazine of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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POST-DEPRESSION SELLING 


IFE insurance, actually less than a century old, has carried on 
[" triumphant through war and epidemic, scepticism and ignor- 
ance, economic depression and financial debacle. Every succeed- 
ing crisis which time created has been grasped by life insurance as 
a new opportunity to amplify and improve its usefulness and service 
to an ever greater number. During the tribulations that marked the 
last six years, the general public has found in life insurance an un- 
erring light pointing to a haven where peace and rest were reclaimed 
from the rigors and perils of a storm-tossed sea. 


As a depository for investments, as trustee of savings, and as a 
guardian against life’s vicissitudes, life insurance earned the un- 
wavering confidence of old and gained a host of new policyholders. 
This wide acceptance imposes upon life insurance new obligations 
for the extension of its facilities. The institution is proud of its past 
achievements by which were won a merited and an universal acclaim. 
It cannot now shirk the responsibility of extending that aid to meet 
whatever conditions for living unharried by financial worries, that a 
new social order may develop. 


The life insurance business is emerging to an era of greater 
progress after a period of retarded growth. How effectively it re- 
sisted those adverse influences of the last few years has an ever- 
growing significance and, in consequence, an ever-increasing appre- 
ciation. The day of full realization of the relief that life insurance 
policies brought to millions in the darkest hours of depression will 
soon dawn, and with its breaking will come a demand unprecedented 
in the annals of business practice. 


Americans from every strata of society will seek the benefit of 
its coverage. Fortified by past experience, these men will be careful 
buyers. They will require a personalized attention. Specific policies, 
adapted to the peculiar needs as well of the beneficiaries as of the 
policyholders, will require intelligent underwriting. This will neces- 
sitate a professionalized agency organization capable in action as 
well as by self estimation. Competence and not smugness must mark 
every transaction, in fact every contact, of life insurance with the 
public. 


The life insurance salesmen in the coming generation must pre- 
pare himself thoroughly and wisely. He must be trained in funda- 
mentals of the business of life insurance and able to translate the 
broad economic and financial trends for the guidance of individuals 
with fortunes and also for those with aspirations for fortunes for 
themselves, and for their dependents. The men, upon whose talents 
now rest the continuance of the marvelous growth of past years, 
have a job to do. They should assume its burdens with the fervor 
of a crusader, just as confident that the good of humanity is fostered 
by their endeavor and just as certain that “remembrance,” which 
history always accords those who participate in a successful venture, 
will be given to the humblest of this army of protection. 


Lo. A 




















KIND OF POLICY 
Vame of agent m article I é 
Whole Life 24 26 
Endowments (All Kinds 12 13 
Income and Family Inc. S 2 
Limited Payment 1 7 
Annuities (All Kinds 0 6 
Term 0 1 
Total Number of Lives 45 55 


ANALYSIS OF NEW ORDINARY INSURANCE PAID FOR 


NUMBER OF POLICIES 


31 24 24 12 


12 0 0 3 2 6 


3 0 2 78 0 2 8 
9 2 25 15 1 2 0 
5 61 65 2 3 0 . 9 
il 1 3 0 24 7 2 
71 88 119 110 48 49 35 


WHERE CAN 


A Spectator Survey Showing How 


Sixteen Leading Agents Averaged 
Better Than One Million Each 


in 1934 


UDGING from the experience of 

a representative group of life 

underwriters, selected from 
among the three leading producers 
in each company named for the year 
1934, there are as many different 
methods of writing a million or 
more each year as there are mem- 
bers of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. While not every one of the 
contributors to the survey shown in 


the accompanying tables was a mil- 
lion dollar producer, the 16 leaders 
averaged better than a million each 
and a casual glance at the tabulated 
results will indicate the wide vari- 
ance in their individual preference 
for certain forms of contractst. 
The results registered by this 
group may be accepted as a fair 
cross section of experience for pro- 
ducers of this class. Fourteen dif- 











AGENTS CONTRIBUTING DATA 


1—Matthew J. Lauer, Continental American Life Insurance Co.., 


2—Name withheld by request. (Ohio) 


IN ACCOMPANYING TABLES 


New York. 


3—J. S$. Mason, Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4—Louis Behr, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., Chicago, Ill. 

5—I|. Hirschfeld, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., New York. 
6—Joseph H. Rowe, Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa. 

7—Max Reinboth, Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, New York. 
8—Clinton Leslie, Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of N. J., Jersey City. 
9—James H. Smith, Jr., Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles. 
10—Geo. F. Mayer, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ti—Name withheld by request. 


( New York) 


12—E. Lester Goodrich, New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
13—E. M. Klein, Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14—Julian W. Schwab, Indianapolis Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1S—William H. Cobb, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Americus, Ga. 
16—E. D. Spike, Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash. 
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T 
Il 12 13 14 15 16 
1 16 o 35 209 21 
13 4 0 15 21 23 
6 . 6 30 1 0 0 
0 21 ; 0 42 38 0 
6 3 2 25 0 0 
2 1 0 7 0 14 
28 51 366 «©6125 =—268 58 
By 
FRANK 
ELLINGTON 
Spectator Staff Writer 
ferent companies are represented 


in 13 widely scattered cities. The 
names of the writing agents are 
given, where permissible, in the 
numbered list on this page and it is 
interesting to compare the records 
of the various salesmen. When 
one individual writes a million a 
year on a total of 28 lives with only 
one whole life contract listed, 
against a total of 268 lives aggre- 
gating $800,000 by another who 
depended upon whole. life for 209 of 
his contracts there can be no con- 
clusion but there are more ways 
than one of achieving success in 
life underwriting. 

The preponderance of whole life 
policies in amounts of $5,000 or less 
was in keeping with recent general 
experience, although a number of 
these star producers adhered to a 
program of fewer and bigger sales. 
Ten of the 16 agents were content 
to hit around a million a year on 
the old app-a-week plan while four 
others wrote a total of 622 lives of 
which 383 were for amounts vary- 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000, proving 
that in the year of our depression 
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SIZE OF POLICY 





All Kinds) 

Vame of agent in article 1 2 3 

to 5000 26 10 57 

i to 10,000 13 4 9 
5901 to 25,000 | 5| 4 
501 to 50,000 0 8! 3 

~ fa.001 to 100,000 0 3 1 
~ [over 100,000 1 0 0 
\pprosimate Total ($ 600, 1,900, 500, 
000 ©6000» 000 


1934 these men spent little or no 
time arguing about the gold stand- 
ard or Lefty Groves’ chances for a 
come-back. Significant also is the 
record for term insurance con- 
tracts, only 74 being written out of 
a total of 1239 lives. Annuities, 
endowments, limited payment and 
income contracts all were uniform- 
ly healthy in volume and amounts. 

In the analysis of the occupation 
of the buyers executives and pro- 
fessional men led the list with the 
former having, might be ex- 
pected, a decided lead. Salaried 


as 


Y SIXTEEN OUTSTANDING PRODUCERS IN THE YEAR 1934 


NUMBER OF POLICIES TOTAL 
(All Kinds) 

No. 
¢|s\ile617 ; 9 | 40/1 a! 12| 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 || Policies 
50 62) 47 19 31 2 . 9 19 2 88 | 186 39 647 7 

8| 2| 27. 19) 13. 18 7\17| ©| 13| 74] 111! 26 
12| 00) 12! 7| 4! 7 5| 6| 6| 06] 7| 7 11 
12; 11 15 3 OC 2; 2| | 5| 1 1 78 
3| 8s! si e| o| 14 1 1 5 1 o oO 55 
3/ 1! @| o| @ 1 4; o| 2] 2] e| e 19 
1,700, 1,170, 520, | 500, 380, 1,500, 1,350, 1,000, 1,000, 1,200, 1,000, 800, 600,  +16,250, 
000 000 000 + ©000 © ©000 | 000 ©6000 000+ ©000' ©=000 © 000+) 000 «000 = 000 +. 


THAT MILLION? 


persons accounted for more than 
one-seventh of all contracts, but 
even in this phase of the survey 
the difference between the records 
of men in different communities is 
marked and interesting. For ex- 
ample, an agent in New York City 
concentrated on executives for 82 
out of 119 lives while another in 
Americus, Ga., utilized rather im- 
partially every classification listed 
except that of unskilled workers in 
writing better than one contract 
each working day of the year. 

In connection with this tabula- 


tion it is surprising to note that 
housewives proved a better source 
of business than did skilled laborers 
with 59 lives written against 49 and 
that students outranked business 
women as prospects. 

Taking the records of individual 
producers we cannot but be amazed 
at some of the performances for the 
year. For instance, the data for 
agents number 15, William H. Cobb, 
Mutual Benefit Life representative 
in Americus, Ga. This town boasts 
a population of about 10,000 and 
Mr. Cobb has represented the Mu- 
tual Benefit there since 1917. He 
has led the entire state for his com- 
pany during the past 15 years and 
in 1933 paid for more than a mil- 
lion on 260 lives. This constituted 


ANALYSIS OF NEW ORDINARY INSURANCE PAID FOR BY SIXTEEN LEADERS 


OCCUPATION NUMBER OF POLICIES TOTAL 
See story I 2 E } 5 6 7 y 9 10 I] 12 13 14 15 16 
Salaried Persons 2 4 10 16 14 15 15 4 2 0 2 11 4 21 37 9 166 
Clerks on Salary 2 0 7 2 0 7 4 1 0 0 2 0 0 5 49 0 79 
Salesmen 1 0 4 5 0 18 2 9 0 2 3 0 0 12 23 13 92 
Professional Men 6 0 3 6 10 61 4 5 0 2 2 16 0 38 27 6 186 
Students 0 7 1 1 5 0 0 1 0 4 0 0 0 3 12 1 35 
Unskilled Workers 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 ; 
Executives 33 s 16 30 82 9 15 11 13 42 19 20 30 3 19 20 370 
Teachers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 16 
Skilled Workers 0 0 22 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 8 6 49 
Business Women 0 0 7 1 0 0 3 1 2 0 0 0 0 9 3 5 31 
Housewives 1 3 1 14 4 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 29 3 59 
Unclassified 0 1 0 13 4 0 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 0 74 
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au national record for the company 
that vear and he repeated the per 
formance in 1984 with 268 lives 
Only one of his sales was between 
$25,000 and $50,000 and only eight 
for more than $10,000. All of which 
suggests a busy year. Mr. Cobb 
states that he became interested in 

w life insurance business as a 
young man through the assistance 
he obtained via a small loan on a 
ife insurance policy. 

J. S. Mason, of the Connecticut 
General in Pittsburgh, paid for a 
half a million on 71 lives and looked 

the 2's and 5's for 57 of these 
sales. Nineteen thirty-four was his 
second year in the life insurance 
having formerly been 
president of a large printing plant 


business 





|. Hirschfeld 


Equitable of the U.S. A., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Louis Behr 


Equitable of the U8. A., 
Chicago, Tl 


Julian W. Schwab 


The Indianapolis Life, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


E. Lester Goodrich 


New England Mutual Life 
Boston, Mass. 


in Pittsburgh. He specializes on es- 
tate analysis and planning, using 
the so-called two-interview method. 
He maintains that the average es- 
tate is built up haphazardly with 
little or no attempt to coordinate 
the accumulation. In every such 
case, he avers, insurance has a defi- 
nite place in the set-up and given 
all the facts it is comparatively 
easy to demonstrate the logic of 
life insurance to the client, thereby 
placing the life underwriter in the 
position of assistant purchasing 
agent rather than salesman. 

His production record shows that 
last year he made one sale for each 
1.4 analysis made; one sale for each 
five sales attempts and one sale for 
each 16 interviews (of all kinds) 








Max Reinboth 


The Guardian Life, 
New York, N.Y. 


including fact finding, service cal! 
ete 

One of the outstanding records 
of the group is that of Louis Behr, 
Chicago representative of the Equi- 
table Life of the | i a He 
paid for $1,700,000 (all these pro- 
duction figures are exclusive of 
group and accident, the group pro- 
duction being in this case $1,400.- 
000) during the past year. His busi- 
ness was almost entirely whole life 
and annuities with 24 and 61 con- 
tracts respectively in these lines. 
He placed three contracts for over 
$100,000; three for between $50,- 
000 and $100,000; 12 between 
$25,000 and $50,000, but that he did 
not despise the small business at 
the same time is evidenced by his 
listing of 50 policies for $5,000 or 
less. 

Youngest Millionaire Salesman 

Mr. Behr entered the Lustgarten 
Agency of the Equitable in Chicag 
immediately upon his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1929 and was just learning the 
ropes when the bottom fell out of 
the stock market. Despite this 
handicap he paid for $400,000 dur- 
ing his first year and advanced this 
total annually until 1933 when he 
joined the million dollar class. He 
was the youngest member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table at Mil- 
waukee last year. Incidentally, he 
paid for $1,250,000 during the first 
four months of 1935. 

Another Equitable leader witt 
$1,700,000 for the year was Isidor 
Hirschfeld in New York City. He 
is in his early forties, the father 





E. M. Klein 


The Reliance Life, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and has been connected 


th the Equitable for the past 15 


» sons 


years. As the second highest pro 
ducer for the Equitable during 
1934, his manner of selling was 
ve similar to that of Mr. Behr. 
H old a total of 119 lives, 24 of 
W h were whole life, 25 limited 


forms of 
Likewise, he distributed 
his policies through the list as to 
volume ranging from 62 of $5,000 
rr less to eight of $50,000 to $100,- 
000 and one over $100,000. Typical 
f large production in metropolitan 


payment and 65 various 


annuities. 


enters also was the occupation of 
his cents, there being 82 execu 
tives on the list, 14 salaried per- 
sons and 10 professional men. 


Selling the Movie Stars 

Skipping over to the West Coast 
we encounter a million dollar man 
in the person of James H. Smith, 
Jy., of the Pacific Mutual Life in 
Los Angeles. His business is, nat- 
irally, largely with the executives 
and performers of the motion pic- 
ture industry. He placed nine sub- 
stantial annuities, 10 endowments 
and eight income contracts out of a 
total of 35 lives for the year for a 
million and a half. Only two sales 
of $5,000 or were recorded 
while 14 contracts ranged between 
$50,000 and $100,000. 

Mr. Smith remarks that the mo- 
tion picture folk are difficult to 
‘ontact and the personal angle is all 
important in landing their business. 
Also that most of them have “busi- 
ness managers’’ who serve to com- 
plicate the job of advising them 
about their financial affairs. They 


less 


Matthew J. Lauer 


Continental American, New 


New York, N. Y. 





George F. Mayer 


England Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Pacific 





are very much insurance minded, 
he says, but few know anything 
much about insurance that 
they have heard and believe it to be 
a very good way to save money. 
Both stars and executives are, as is 
well known, capable of earning 
fabulous salaries but in the main 
for a limited period of time and 
when entre has been established 
they prove rich sources of annuity 
endowment business. On the whole, 
however, they are a difficult clien- 
tele to serve. Mr. Smith, perhaps, 
owes something of his success to 
his record as a football star at the 
University of California where he 
played three years as a Varsity man 
and served as team captain. He also 
distinguished himself at the uni- 


Save 


William H. Cobb 


Vutual Benefit Life, 
Imericus, Ga. 


James H. Smith, Jr. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





J. S. Mason 


Connecticut General, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vutual Life, 





versity with the boxing and wres- 
tling teams. Incidentally, Mr. Smith 
completed the law course at the uni- 
versity. 

After 20 years in the shoe manu- 
facturing business and two years in 
the investment banking business, 
George F. Mayer joined the New 
England Mutual Life in Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1932 and paid for $1,350,- 
000 during 1934. He had the largest 
premium income for the entire 
country last year and was second 
in volume. He has two sons, one of 
whom is in Yale University. Forty- 
seven of the 53 lives he wrote dur- 
ing the year were whole life, two 
income, three annuities and one 
term. Mr. Maver did not 

(Concluded on 


Sil in 


page 37) 





E. D. Spike 


Guarantee Mutual Life, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Reawakened Interest In 
The Agricultural Field 
Life insurance companies quite 
rightly are heartened by such reports 
which give evidence that there is a 
reawakening of interest in the field 
of agriculture. Recovery in agricul- 
ture not only widens the market for 
life insurance sales but tends to sta 
bilize an industry in which they have 
a very substantial investment. 
According to Governor W. I. Myers 
of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the sale of farms by the Federal land 
banks during the first four months 
of this year showed an increase of 
more than 100 per cent over the figure 
for the corresponding period in 1934. 
The 12 banks sold 2398 farms from 


January 1 to May 1, 1935, compared 





to 1196 during the same period last 
year The largest increases in sales 
were registered in the cotton belt and 
the northwest, with the next best re 
port from the Pacific States, Governor 
Myers said 

“Sales of farms by the Federal land 
banks have increased steadily for 
more than a year,” he added. “The 
lively and sustained interest in farm 
land as shown by reports from the 
land banks and other sources fur- 
shes another indication that the re- 
financing of debt burdens and im- 
n commodity prices is pro- 
viding a basis for real recovery in 


agriculture.” 


Like the Business 
Or Get Out of It 

Years ago he was a stock keeper 
in a manufacturing plant. but today 
A. H. Tetting spends his time con- 
vincing agents that unless they feel 
fitted for life insurance as a career, 
they had better get out of the busi- 
ness and stay out. Twice each year— 
January and July—Mr. Tetting calls 
his sub-agents together and goes 


through the process of separating the 


( 
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wheat from the chaff in the general 
agency of the Great Northern Life, 
which he operates in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and which covers 14 counties of the 
Badger State as its territory. 

His weeding-out method is to tell 
agents that they do not challenge life 
insurance as an institution, but that 
it challenges them—challenges them 
to be fair to their policyholders, their 
own families, the company they repre- 
sent and themselves. Mr. Tetting 
makes it a point to talk with the wives 
of his agents and determine whether 
attitude toward life insurance at home 
is satisfactory. His interest in his 
men is personal and complete. When 
he finds a man whom the business 
does not challenge and/or whose 
family is not satisfied with the oc- 
cupation in which he is engaged, he 
instantly suggests that that man 
sever his connection with life insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Tetting has his office in the 
same building with the general offices 
of the Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company at Milwaukee (the com- 
pany’s executive offices are in Chicago 
with H. G. Royer as president), and 
works hand-in-glove with Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager Jno. A. 
Sullivan there. He has been general 
agent of the Great Northern Life for 
the past 10 years, but prior to that 
was Wisconsin State manager for the 
Acacia Mutual Life and has also been 
an agent of the Metropolitan. 


The Curve Continues 
Its Upward Swing 

Excess of cash receipts over dis- 
bursements so far this year in the 
history of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., amounts to over $4,000,- 
000, says O. J. Arnold, president of 
the organization. 

Business paid for during the first 
five months of 1935 totals $24,296,730 
as against $22,247,055 for a like peri- 
od in 1934. Though group insurance 
is a small part of the aggregate writ- 
ings of the Northwestern National, 
President Arnold told a representa- 
tive of The Spectator that the com- 
pany’s group lines this year showed 
an increase of 20 per cent. The per- 
centage gain in ordinary business was 
6.9 per cent. Taken all together, the 
business of the Northwestern Na- 


tional shows a gain of 9.2 per cent 
this year. 

Cash disbursements for policy loans 
have shown such an improvement that 
they are now about 30 per cent less 
than during the high water mark of 
1929; while cash receipts in May of 
this year alone amounted to $1,358,- 
000. This compares with a total of 
cash receipts of $1,036,000 in May, 
1929, and indicates that, so far as the 
Northwestern National is concerned, 
the depression is definitely over. So 
ably has the company been managed 
throughout the trying times which 
have faced the country that even in 
February, 1932 —the poorest month 
the company had—there was an ex- 
cess of cash receipts over disburse- 
ments of $242,000. In May just 
passed the excess of cash receipts over 
disbursements was $887,564. 

Ledger assets of the Northwestern 
National now amount to $49,244,610, 
declared President Arnold and there 
are about $2,500,000 worth of other 
assets. Insurance in force at the end 
of the first five months of 1935 stood 


Poe 
EY X 


at the remarkable total of $364,000,- 
000. 

Indicative of the extreme liquidity 
of the company’s financial position is 
the fact that on June 1 it had about 
$3,957,000 of cash in bank. Holdings 
of Government bonds alone amount 
to nearly $13,500,000 and may be 
contrasted with the year 1931 when 
the company had about $3,500,000 of 
such securities. 

There has been a marked decrease 
in terminations both by surrender and 
by lapse, said President Arnold and 
the company now has more business 
in force than ever before. Even ter- 
ritories which felt the worst effects of 
the depression are showing recovery. 
Michigan, which had been at a low 
ebb is getting better constantly and 
in North Dakota, hard hit by bad 
times and other factors, the leading 
agency of the Northwestern National 
there wrote $500,000 of life insurance 
in May alone. 





Wherein the Inquiring 


Reporter Is Surprised 

During the past few years we have 
been hearing and reading considerable 
about how life insurance weathered 
the depression and of the high regard 
and esteem in which it was held by the 
public 

Some of the encomiums hurled at 
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BUSINESS IN 
BRIEF 


Economic Review 


Y income is, say, $100; I have 
feared that I should have to 
spend $250, but I find to my joy that 
I needed to pay out only $200, while 
my actual income increases to $102. 
That roughly was the position of the 
Federal Government when its fiscal 
year closed on June 30. The gov- 
ernment had estimated that its ex- 
penditures for that period would total 
$8,581,069,026, but it didn’t succeed 
in spending all that it planned to, so 
that the total was only $7,375,825,165. 
Its income turned out to be $3,800,- 
467,202 instead of the expected $3,- 
711,650,688. The public debt mounted 
to $28,700,892,624—an all-time record, 
if that cheers you any. However, 
refunding operations have pulled the 
average interest rate down to 2.715 
per cent. * * * 
UST at present the government is 
a bit short of ready cash and con- 
sequently offered at the beginning of 
this week $500,000,000 4-year-5-month 
18g per cent Treasury notes, marking 
a new low interest rate for this kind 
of financing. The unusual period was 
chosen in order to have the notes fall 
due on an income-tax payment date. 
UTSIDE of Washington, how- 
ever, business appears to be jog- 
ging onward with prospects more 
favorable than otherwise. New 
financing in the first half of this year 
totaled $1,547,885,000, being the high- 
est since 1931. Several industries, in- 
cluding automobiles, oil and copper, 
had the best six months in the past 
few years. Construction is increas- 
ing, partly under the stimulus of re- 
lief works, and thereby pulling up re- 
lated industries. 
C OMPOSITE average security 
prices in the weeks ended June 
29 and July 6, 1935, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on 
the New York Stock Exchange as fol- 
lows: 
Mon- June 29 Mon- July 6 


day Saturday day Saturday 


70 industrials. 134.89 134.06 134.35 135.18 

30 rails vos meee 27.45 27.53 27.15 

100 stocks .... 102.88 102.08 102.30 102.77 

30 bonds -- 93.72 92.87 93.21 92.72 
* * * 


ECAUSE of the complete shut- 

down on July 4, steel ingot pro- 
duction in the United States during 
the past week dropped from 38 to 
about 30 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates. 


life insurance seemed a little too 
strong to be taken full strength. So 
your reporter decided to go to the 
people direct and get at first hand 
just what the public thinks of life 
insurance. 

Now here’s a nice, busy corner. 
About the busiest in the city. Let’s 
stand here. There comes a chap who 
looks like a clerk. Oh, he’s a doctor. 

“What do I think of life insurance? 
I think it’s a wonderful thing,” he 
says. “Compared to other invest- 
ments, it came through the depression 
in the best shape of all. I’m not a 
business man and I don’t know much 
about those things but I do believe 
that life insurance is the best invest- 
ment of all. People who put their 
money in life insurance, have it. 
Those who didn’t, haven’t. It is the 
best way of saving money. If a man 
has any money to invest, he should 
put it into life insurance or annu- 
ities.” 

So far so good. Let’s tackle this 
young lady walking toward us. She 
is a stenographer. Listen to her: 

“Life insurance is the ideal saving 








method for me. In these times a girl 
can’t be sure of marrying. When she 
reaches her thirties, folks say she’s 
old. I don’t make a big salary and I 
can’t save an awful lot. But the few 
cents I put away in life insurance 
each week are not only a form of sav- 
ing but also makes certain that if I 
do stay single, I’ll have some money 
to take care of myself in old age.” 

Maybe your reporter is picking too 
well. Suppose we tackle this chap 
who looks like a musician. Yep, he’s 
a conductor of a symphony orchestra. 

“Life insurance is the wisest invest- 
ment a man can make,” says he, “and 
the sanest way of saving money. The 
initial returns may not be as large 
but in the long run the returns will 
be greater than any other form of 
investment.” 

It begins to look like the encomiums 
instead of being too strong, were not 
strong enough. We’ll try one more 
passerby and then call it a day. Here 
comes someone. He’s an advertising 
man. 

“Life insurance,” he tells us, “is the 
greatest thing in the world. I am 
absolutely sold on it. I have $50,000 
and I wish it was $100,000. TI lost 
$12,000 in a building and loan. Life 
insurance is the only definite safe 


way of saving. 


THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE Roescu 

OUR Western life insurance ex- 

ecutive sits in his office and literal- 
ly “looks both ways to the middle.” 
Afar off, he perceives certain clouds 
and, reaching for his long distance 
telescope, identifies them as the smoke 
sereen of pending legislation. Put- 
ting down the ranging glass he finds 
almost under his naked eye the stuff 
of which his business is made—farm- 
ing conditions. Then, becoming intro- 
spective, he turns his glance on his 
immediate company and_ scrutinizes 
closely for favorable factors. Adding 
the results of all three observations 
together, he eventually arrives at his 
opinion of what is happening and, 
perhaps, ventures a cautious prophe- 
cy on the proximate future. 


* & @ 


ASHINGTONWISE, Western 
Wis insurance—in collaboration 
with other sections—has a grand case 
of temblors, if not of sheer “funk.” 
The two current bad spots involve the 
move to “soak the rich, living or dead” 
and the possibility of drastic taxation 
of what are now tax-free securities. 
Heavy inheritance taxes mean a blow 
at a form of life insurance which has 
filled a definite need and which has 
gone a long way to maintain this 
year’s premium volume. Skimming 
off the cream from tax-free securities 
will forge another hammer with which 
to beat down interest returns, now 
already dangerously low. Small com- 
fort in either of those. 





* * * 
EARER at hand, there are literal 
N grains of hope. Corn, wheat, 
oats and rye in the belt from Indiana 
to Minnesota give promise of fair pro- 
duction. Farm values are showing 
signs of valid recovery and loans on 
such collateral, were it not for com- 
petition of the Federal Land Bank, 
would be made in force. As it is, they 
are being granted by the companies 
more freely than at any time in the 
past three years. 
s * * 
ITHIN the individual company, 
a noticeable dropping away of 
volume is in evidence for June and 
thus far into July, though a high total 
for the half-year is usual. On the 
other hand, mortality rates are good; 
renewal persistency is much im- 
proved; money is freer, if not easier; 
policy loans are being repaid at a 
satisfactory pace; and the “weeding 
out” of ill-fitted agents nears normal. 
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Reorganization Plans 
of the Detroit Life 


There is a good deal of interest ir 
he fate of the Detroit Life, currently 
hanging in the balance, because this 
is the first life insurance company 
that the United States Government, 
of speaking, ever owned. 
The Detroit Life, of course, has been 
raising evebrows ever since the spec 
tacular Moss brothers of New Oh) 
had gained control of the 

mpany in 1929, faded from the in 
surance picture following the collapse 
of the Insurance Securities Corpora 

By virtue of its advancements 
to the company, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation became the vir 
tual owners and controllers. Greatly 
to the disgust of innumerable en- 
trepreneurs W ho looked upon the De 
troit Life as a particularly juicy pro- 
motorial plum, your Uncle Sammy 
snubbed several generous gestures to 
buy or swap and exhibited in general 
a surprising sense of responsibility 
to Detroit Life policyholders and to 
the institution of life insurance. 

At the present moment some six 
proposals for reinsurance or reorgan- 
ization are being entertained, one of 
which will probably be accepted. All 
proposals call for the usual policy 
liens varying from 50 to 60 per cent, 
and one plan, presented by James 
Crume, calls for mutualization of the 
company under its present manage- 
ment. Other proposals have been 
made by the American Central Life 
of Indianapolis, the Life Insurance 
Company of America, Columbus; the 
United Mutual Life of Indianapolis, 
and the Maccabees, Detroit. 


Loans Are Being 


Repaid Too Fast 


Life insurance companies these 
days are facing a real problem in 
seeking safe and adequate invest- 
ments for the monies which they are 
taking in or which are being forced 
upon them. The word “forced” is 
used advisedly because good loans are 
being repaid rapidly, often at a bonus 

the companies, and portfolio offi- 
cials find themselves actually com- 
pelled to accept repayment of loans 
which, in many instances, they would 
ather have outstanding. “Every- 
time the maker of a _ trustworthy 
mortgage loan finds money with which 
to pay us,” says Wood Arnold, vice- 
president of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, “it means that 
we accept the money—either on the 
anniversary date or because of a 
bonus offered—and then must seek 
another place to put it. Where mort- 
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gage loans are bringing 5% per cent 


v less on their original terms and 
ire taken up, the answer generally is 
that we cannot find such returns 
compatible with safety in the present 
market. As a result of this, and 
other contributing conditions, the 
rate of interest return to us as well 
as to other companies is showing a 
definite decline.” 

“True, it is that many properties 
have been revalued in line with cur- 
rent trends,” says Vice-President 
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Arnold, “but urban properties are 
obviously the preferred classification, 
and there are only a certain number 
of good mortgages of that class avail- 
able in any city—and all of the com- 
panies are seeking those.” Indicating 
his opinion that municipals are now 
showing higher values and higher re- 
turns, comparatively, that govern- 
ment issuer, Mr. Arnold nonetheless 
pointed out that as more and more 
loans are paid off to life insurance 
companies, their investment problem 
becomes more acute since they must 
find investments which have sufficient 
return to care for payments which 
the companies themselves must make. 
Furthermore, this must be done with- 
out detrimental effect on operation 
costs or on rates. 


Women Buying 
More Insurance 


“Each year more and more women 
are buying life insurance and retire- 
ment annuities,” states an official of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, Hart 
ford. According to an analysis of 
new business paid for to date this 
year, 16.7 per cent of the total volume 
was on the lives of women. This is 
the highest percentage of business 











written over a period on women in 
the history of the company. 

In line with the theory that the 
American people are becoming in- 
creasingly more interested in provid- 
ing financial security for their old 
age, the Connecticut Mutual finds that 
48 per cent of its business during the 
last five months was for the purpose 
of providing old age income, the high- 
est percentage ever attained. 


Franklin Was a Father 
Of Life Insurance 


Well over 200 years ago—on Aug. 
6, 1722—appeared the first article on 
“assurancing” in America, in th 
New England Courant. It was writ- 
ten by a 16-year-old boy named Ben- 
jamin Franklin and signed “Silence 
Dogood,”’ the pen-name used by that 
versatile person when he contributed 
to his brother James’ paper. Most 
of the article was a quotation of sev- 
eral pages from the “Essay upon 
Projects” of Daniel Defoe, known to 
most of us as the author of “Robinson 
Crusoe”’—or isn’t that read = any 
more? At about this time too, while 
employed in the printing establish- 
ment of Samuel Keimer at Philadel- 
phia, Benjamin’ Franklin printed 
Francis Rawle’s “Ways and Means 
for the Inhabitants of Delaware to 
Become Rich,” the first American 
book to mention insurance. 

But “Poor Richard’s” connection 
with life insurance was even more 
vital, according to information pre- 
sented, like the foregoing, by William 
Clendenin in “The American Con- 
servationist” for June, 1935. Three 
years before Dr. Richard Price pub- 
lished his notable work on the “Ex- 
pectancy of Life,” he wrote a long 
letter on April 3, 1769, to Benjamin 
Franklin, like himself a member of 
the Royal Society, outlining in con- 
siderable detail his forthcoming 
treatise. Further, he asked Franklin 
whether he should present it to the 
Royal Society. Franklin is also 
credited with being the first to sug- 
gest crop insurance. 

Of course the name of Benjamin 
Franklin may not be an Open Sesame 
for every life insurance agent, but 
anything that ties up life insurance 
as an institution with things or peo- 
ple widely known helps to ease the 
reception of the one who presents it. 
When the hard-hearted prospect says 
he has a relative in the business, the 
story of Benjamin Franklin may 
make him forget it. 


Throne Insurance Should 
Prove Popular Line 

The ex-King Prajadipaka of Siam 
who is voluntarily throneless and a 
resident of Paris, seems to have been 
the most far-sighted of the rulers of 
the Twentieth Century, if reports are 
true. These state that Siam’s former 
monarch has started to receive an an- 
nuity of $40,000 annually from French 
and British insurance companies. It 
is said that some years back he pro- 
cured insurance against the loss of 
his throne. The premium paid was 
about $10,000 annually. 
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Life is Just One Term 
After Another for Him 


Because he was judged to have 
been guilty of misrepresentation in 
the conduct of his insurance busi- 
ness, James P. Sullivan, then general 
agent of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., lost in a libel action when the 
Court of Missouri, First 
Division, recently reversed the de- 
Following 


Supreme 


cision of a lower court. 
investigation by a special anti-twist- 
ing committee of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of St. 
Louis, Stratford Lee Morton, the 
committee’s chairman, wrote to the 
Lincoln National charging specifically 
that Mr. Sullivan had twisted various 
policies from other companies to his 
own. Mr. Morton signed the letter 
personally, not as committee chair- 
man. Claiming that this letter was 
responsible for the subsequent cancel- 
lation of his general agency contract 
with the Lincoln National, Mr. Sulli- 
van sued for libel both Mr. Morton 
and the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of which the latter 
was a general agent. The Circuit 
Court found the company not liable, 
but the jury awarded damages 
against Mr. Morton totalling $20,000; 
this decision the higher court re- 
versed. 

In the weekly Nation of Sept. 15, 
1933, James P. Sullivan had an ar- 
ticle extolling term insurance, and in 
the same magazine for June 12, 1935, 
appeared a letter from him defending 
life insurance against certain particu- 
larly crude criticism. 

Mr. Sullivan’s fondness for term 
insurance led to his advancing sales 
arguments which the Supreme Court 
adjudged misrepresentation, throw- 
ing aside as unnecessary the lower 
court’s discussion of whether twisting 
existed only when fraud was present. 


Poor Getting Richer 
As Vice Versa Looms 

It would appear as if someone has 
beaten the Share the Wealth advo- 
cates to the punch, at least as far as 
the average small salaried individual 
is concerned. A recent survey by the 
Northwestern National Life indicates 
that a representative group of 10,000 
insured families have been blessed 
with markedly improved financial 
status during the past two years. 

Fifty-one per cent of the reporting 
families have had increases in income 
since the spring of 1933; 22.8 per cent 
suffered decreased incomes, while 26.2 
per cent reported no change in wages. 


Declining Interest Rates 
Increase Insurance Needs 


A. Gordon Ramsay, assistant gen- 
eral manager and general superin- 
tendent of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, pointed out in a recent ad- 
dress that “One factor alone is be- 
ginning to have its effect upon the 
mental attitude of the many citizens 
who can, if they will, increase their 
life insurance holdings. That is, the 








persistent fall in the earning power 
of money, which in itself, and auto- 
matically, decreased the family pro- 
tection involved in the present life 
insurance of husband and 
father. 

“Tnsurance should be 
viewed in the light of changed condi- 
tions existing today. The decline in 
interest rates in recent 


every 


programs 


years has 
meant in many cases that a bequest 
which would have made adequate pro- 
vision for one’s heirs may now prove 
all too small.” 


L. H. Pink Approves 
Real Estate Policies 


“We shall probably follow the prac- 
tice of our large life insurance com- 
panies in selling undesirable real es- 
tate for what we can get and holding 
good property until we can dispose 
of it without substantial loss.” Thus 
Louis H. Pink, New York state super- 
intendent of insurance, speaking at 
the luncheon recently given in his 
honor by the Associated Real Estate 
Boards of Metropolitan New York, 
assured the realtors present that his 
department would not glut the mar- 
ket but would do all it could to 
strengthen real estate while it was 
nursing 23 sick title and mortgage 
companies with real estate assets of 
approximately $40,000,000. 

Superintendent Pink further said: 
“From a real estate point of view it 
is disquieting that the mortgage loans 
of insurance companies reporting in 
New York have decreased approxi- 
mately $1,600,000,000 since 1931. This 
is partly accounted for by the in- 
crease in repossessed real estate. But 
even after making this allowance, the 
combined mortgage and real property 
holdings of the large insurance com- 
panies have decreased 4 per cent. 
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"Of course we'll insure you, Grandpap! How'd you like a nice 
Pension Policy for your old age? 
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Paving the Way 
Via Direct Mail 

Direct mail as an aid to prospecting 

more gent rally used today than 
ever before, and with better results. 
While an intelligent and efficient use 
of this medium paves the way to ad 
ditional and easier sales, an _ indis- 
criminate use of printed matter or 
personal letters can be the means of 

great deal of unnecessary expense. 
In nearly all cases the agent will do 
well to make use of the direct mail 
prospecting service available from the 
home office of his company. Such ma- 
terial has been prepared by experts 
and has been field tested. Its value 
as a selling aid has been proved. 

The next consideration will be the 
ailing list. Most agents endeavor to 
cover too much territory, with the re- 
ilt that they are unable to devote 
sufficient attention to the job. In 
other words, a list of 25 or 35 care- 
fully selected names will often pro- 


duce better aggregate results then a 


hundred names grabbed at random, 
and the leads thus secured will cer- 
tainly not prove to be too extensive 


for close personal supervision on the 

Very often it will be found that the 
oft-solicited prospect will prove an 
easy sale on a personal interview, fol- 


lowing the advertising theory that 
onstant repetition on an idea tends 
to get it across, but for the individual 
agent to risk his money on persons 
largely exposed to direct mail of all 
nds is in most cases an action to be 
avoided. The easier the list to obtain, 
the more exposed the recipient to other 
similar appeals and the more likely 
the mailing piece to find speedy burial 


n the waste basket. 


Twenty-seven Called 
Age of Discretion 


Most life insurance salesmen will 
doubtless prefer their prospects som«e 
what older, or at least will set down 
as the ideal prospect a man further 


advanced in age than the Internation- 
al Correspondence Schools, whose 40- 
vear survey indicates that the aver- 
age American reaches his peak sense 
of responsibility and consideration for 
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himself and family at age 27 years 


and three months. 

In calling attention to this finding, 
Paul V. Barrett, advertising director 
of the institution, says: “Over a pe- 
riod of 40 years the I.C.S. has main- 
tained accurate records for more than 
4,000,000 men and women who have 
enrolled for the school’s business, pro- 
fessional and technical courses. While 
living habits and even mental atti- 
tudes have changed greatly since 
1895, our records show that one fact 
has not changed. During the whole 
of this period, 27 years and three 
months has been the age at which 
men have been most receptive to the 
thought of home study with the ob- 
ject of improving and assuring the 
economic status of themselves, or of 
themselves and their families.” Study 
connoting discretion, this sounds rea- 
sonable enough. No doubt the same 
27-year-old men and women proved 


good insurance customers, too. 


First Impressions 
Make or Break You 

The vital first 30 seconds of any 
sales interview was the subject of a 
recent article in the Red Barrel by 
Burton Bigelow, consulting sales man- 
ager. He utilized an interview with 
a life insurance salesman to illustrate 
his point, and his point, in this case, 
reflected to the credit of the life agent. 
To begin with, the interview was 
launched with a smile and a cheery 
greeting which was not too cheery to 
register favorably over the handicap 
of a sore tooth and other unfavorable 
factors. “Life insurance? No, not 
interested—business bad—bank push- 
ing me for the payment on a loan,” 
and so on. But, he said, these troubles 
did not annoy the life insurance sales- 
man in the least. In fact, they merely 
served to suggest how life insurance 
might help in taking care of all such 
difficulties. The result, of course, was 
a sale and it developed in the first 30 
seconds of the interview. The author 
suggested that, as a check on this 
idea, anyone interested in it should 
keep a record of all they buy for a 
period, noting everything said and 
done, and see just how many sales are 
made or lost within a half minute’s 


time. 


The Man Who Owns 
More Than He Needs 


His name is legion, and we had bet- 
ter nickname him Foreign right away, 
for he exists far, far away from the 
personal knowledge of all of us in 
most cases, despite his cheerful ap- 
praisal of his holdings. Ordinarily, 
this type of prospect actually means 
that he finds it inconvenient often 
enough to pay the premiums on the 
life insurance he already owns. 

The objection is so common that 
nearly all experienced underwriters 
have not only encountered it, but have 
devised a stock method for handling 
it. One of the most successful “yes 
but” answers is something like this. 
Exactly, but just what kind of insur- 
ance is this, please? The reply will, 
in most cases, develop the fact that in 
the first place the amount is far too 
low for real needs; second, that some 
family need—educational endowment, 
mortgage retirement, or such like—is 
neglected, or, third, that the prospect’s 
own old age has not been properly 
safeguarded. 

Again, most of the men who believe 
they have enough are planning for 
their own investments to take care of 
their old age. Aside from a reminder 
that investments do not always turn 
out as well as expected, it is a good 
idea to suggest some concrete example, 
such as: “Is your father still alive? 
Is he still working?” The idea of 
$100 or $200 a month for someone who 
has already reached age 60 or over 
presents the picture more clearly than 
can be visualized as a potential] 30- 
year hence reward. 


Business, Like Gold, 
Is Where You Find It 
Enthused over an idea gleaned 
from a sales conference, a representa- 
tive of the Canada Life, New Bruns- 
wick office, while returning home by 
train recently, applied the principle 
that “business is where you find it,” 
when he approached a likely looking 
farmer sitting at the back of the 
coach in which he was riding. It was 
the work of only a few minutes to 
make the man’s acquaintance, and be- 
fore the trip was over, the representa- 
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tive had secured an application, with 
payment, from his fellow traveler. 
The business doubtless paid for the 
‘onvention trip and the lesson learned 
will continue to pay dividends as long 
as the agent is in the business. 


Refused Standard Policy 
Now Rated Nine Years 

The danger of “putting off” the day 
of taking out insurance was well il- 
lustrated in a recent application to a 
well known life company. Because 
of physical impairments, the appli- 
cant was rated up nine years and 
given a policy on that basis. How- 
ever, the records showed that the 
company issued a standard policy on 
his life less than five years previously, 
but it was not accepted at that time. 
Similar experience has been noted by 
every life agent in the business for 
any length of time and the potential 
buyer should be made aware of the 
hazards of procrastination in what 
the salesman hopes will be the “clos- 
ing”’ interview. 


Don’t Let the Other Man 
Cash In On Your Sales 


Many life underwriters have had 
the experience of actually selling a 
prospect without reaping the rewards 
of his efforts. The transaction is com- 
pleted in every detail except the neces- 
sary formality of getting the name on 
an application blank. The prospect 

-and there are too many of this type 
for comfort—decides the proposition 
is just what he needs but will not 
‘ommit himself without further con- 
sideration. Sometimes he decides that 
he might as well give the business to 
Cousin Jim, or to his fellow club mem- 
ber who is in the business but who 
has not made any real effort to get 
the application. 

For this reason the salesman should 
perfect his closing technique with all 
the care that he devotes to all other 
steps in the sale. Situations alter 
cases but the agent can readily sense 
a “ripe’’ case and after he has been 
good enough to sell the idea, he should 
be resourceful enough to obtain the 


signature—and check. 


Careful Prospecting 
The Key to Success 

At the recent annual convention of 
the Lincoln National Life, George E. 
Bennett, of Cleveland, Ohio, and J. 
Bon Davis, of Appleton, Wis., gave 
their co-workers some valuable advice 
on prospecting. 

“Scientific prospecting is far more 
important than scientific salesman- 
ship to my way of thinking,” Mr. Ben- 
nett said. “A little more care in 
finding the type of man which you 
know can sell will greatly increase 
your volume of business. There are 
certain steps which must be taken in 
prospecting namely: 

1. Finding leads 

2. Separating suspects from leads 

3. Turning the suspects into pro- 
spects.” 

Mr. Bennett also called attention 
to the very splendid prospecting pos- 
sibilities that can be done by the 
salesman after his interview is ac- 
tually started. 

J. Bon Davis in his discussion of 
prospecting took up three points, pros- 
pect elimination in which he covered 
weeding out people unable to buy, 
people unprofitable to sell, and over- 
worked suspects. Under too obvious 
prospecting he listed the elimination 
of offensiveness and the effectiveness 
of diplomacy. Third in his discussion 
was indirect prospecting. This is ac- 
complished by building a reputation 
through selling yourself, selling your 
services, and making friends of your 
prospects rather than always making 
prospects of your friends. He also 
advocated the use of “bird dogs” or 


pluggers. 
The Cost Angle 
As An Opening 


Millionaire or clerk, 
bound to sit up and take notice when 


people are 


you start quoting dollars and cents. 
Perhaps that is why so many adver- 
tisers are quoting prices on articles 
and commodities which formerly were 
presented only in pictures and glow- 
ing prose. At any rate, J. Elliott 
Hall, formerly Penn Mutual General 
agent in New York City and now a 
very successful personal producer, has 
found that it has been unnecessary 


for him to change his approach over 


a twenty year period. 
It goes like this: “Is $3. 
much for you to invest toward your 


9 too 


9 


old age? 
query gains attention and sufficient 
interviews to lead to the sale of more 
than a million a year. In fact, since 
Mr. Hall retired from active work 
last year and started dabbling in per- 
sonal production along with the man- 
agement of his stock farm in New 
Jersey, he has hit a pace equalled by 
few men in the country. For two 
consecutive months recently, for ex- 
ample, he sold over a million a month. 
he avers, 


Rich man or poor man, the 


Simple words, simple ideas 
does the trick. Simple! 


Testimonial Value 
in Life Insurance 


Some people are incapable of acting 
without leadership. To a certain ex- 
tent, this is true of all men, as witness 
a group leaving the office for luncheon 
on a day bordering between spring 
and summer. In most cases all or 
none will wear a top coat. In a more 
pertinent vein, it will be found that 
an alert life underwriter will cover 
an entire neighborhood with his com- 
pany’s policies on a chain-sales basis. 
What the neighbor buys must be 
worth looking into and the more suc- 
cessful the neighbor is, the more likely 
his example will be followed. 


In the columns of national maga- 


rh 


zines and newspapers will be found 


constant endorsements of life insur- 
ance from well known leaders and a 
, j 


well selected file of clippings should 


be in every agent’s portfolio. Such as 


the following, for instance, from the 
pen of B. C. Forbes, financial author- 
ity: “I have absolute faith in all the 
companies in which I carry insurance. 
I have not surrendered a policy and it 
has been a source of comfort to have 
my insurance as a financial backlog. 
Despite the terrific shrinkage in secur- 
ities, the decline in the resources of 
insurance 


well-managed ‘“ompanies 


has not been serious. Although the 
demoralization in real estate values 
has not left the companies immune 
from losses, they have fared better 
because they have not been under the 
necessity of sacrificing their invest- 


ments.” 
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Michael J. Cleary, president of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn., rang the bell with his 
talk on life insurance at a recent meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. His address was selected as “The Speech of 
the Month” by Commerce Magazine. Among other things, Mr. 
Cleary said: 

“A factor in life insurance that is of interest to most of us is 
inflation. We have grown to have the impression in the last two 
years that life insurance is the special victim of inflation ; and that 
is not true. Every man who owns a bond, a mortgage, a deposit in 
a savings account or any other fixed-obligation investment, is also 
a victim, and a greater victim in the majority of cases than the 
owner of a life insurance policy.” 


The 1935 annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, to be held at Des Moines, lowa, September 16- 
20 inclusive, will owe much of its undoubted success to the ener- 
getic preparatory work of the Convention Host, the Des Moines 
Association. M. C. Nelson, at left, is General Convention Chair- 
man. Martin L. Seltzer is chairman of the Attendance Committee. 
John M. Grimes, Jr., 1202 Liberty Building, Des Moines, is in 
charge of hotel reservations. The preliminary details of the pro- 
gram for the meeting were announced this week. Included among 
the speakers scheduled for addresses are Leroy A. Lincoln, Ralph 
Engelsman and Henry Files. 


Women in life insurance? Try to run life insurance without 
them. If it comes down to it, try to compete with them. The part 
that women agents are playing in life insurance was recognized 
by the Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters at its final 
meeting of the season recently at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
the election of Sophia W. Bliven, of the Penn Mutual Life, as a 
director for a three-year term. 

Miss Bliven is head of the women’s unit of the John Stevenson 
agency. Starting from scratch, she has built up an exclusive- 
women’s agency that produces a large volume of business annually 
and stacks up favorably against all-male offices of other compa- 
nies. It was interesting to note also that more than thirty women 
agents were present at the meeting. 
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Perhaps because of his gift for discussing controversial topics | 
with dispassionate logic, Leroy A. Lincoln, legal light of the Metro- 
politan Life and the company’s ranking vice-president, frequently 
acts as unofficial spokesman for the institution of life insurance. 

His appointment, therefore, by Harper Sibley, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to serve as a member 
of that organization’s Insurance Department committee, will be 
gratifying to the entire industry. The committee serves in an 
advisory capacity to the Insurance Department and to the Cham- 
ber on insurance matters, the members meeting from time to 
time during the year to consider national problems affecting the 
insurance business or policyholders. 





Insurance Company, Washington, D. C., operated the controls of 

a steam shovel in breaking ground for the new home office build- 

ing now being erected near the National Capitol. The first unit 

of the new building, to be six stories high, will be completed early | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
William Montgomery, president of the Acacia Mutual Life | 


next summer. The new structure will be monumental in type, in 
harmony with the Governmental buildings in the vicinity, and the 
plans as drawn will permit future additions as necessity arises. 
The new home office is located in the square bounded by Louisiana 
and New Jersey Avenues and First and D Streets. 


Although life insurance policy forms are comparatively few in 
number and simple in essentials, the uses to which they may be 
put seemingly have noend. A good life insurance agent is in some 
respects like a good mechanic, who knows how to accomplish the 
most with simple equipment. Such agents will appreciate the sug- 
gestions given in an article on “Life Insurance as a Hedge,” by 
C. H. Jackson, president of the Postal Life Insurance Company, 
in the Financial World. 





After calling attention—a bitter superfluity for some people— 
to “the present sweeping movement to refinance fixed-income 
securities” because of the declining interest rates and resulting 
steadily shrinking yields from those securities, Mr. Jackson sees 
investors turning to life insurance as a hedge against possible loss 
in the future. 
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Verdict: 


HE law of insurance has no more 

prolific field of litigation than that 
concerned with fraud and misrepre- 
sentation used to procure the issu- 
ance of life insurance policies. Hence, 
this field of the law is of particular 
interest, not only to those concerned 
with the legal side of insurance mat- 
ters, but also to the agent in the 
field. 

It is always distasteful to an in- 
surance company to be compelled to 
refuse to honor a claim under a policy 
issued by it. But in many cases the 
facts showing fraud in the inception 
of the contract are so material that 
the company has no alternative but 
to resist the imposition of any lia- 
bility. It is only by so doing that the 
interests of the honest policyholder in 
the assets of the company are pro- 
tected against the inroads of the dis- 
honest assured. 

Courts of every state in the United 
States for many years have been 
passing upon cases involving fine and 
shadowy distinctions between breach 
of warranty and the effect of mis- 
representation in the writing of in- 
surance policies. Prior to the enact- 
ment of Section 58 of the Insurance 
Law of the State of New York as it 
now reads, which law has served as 
a model for the insurance statutes en- 
acted in many of the other states, 
what were commonly called breaches 
of warranty in insurance contracts 
were sometimes construed by the 
courts so as to work out obviously un- 
just results. Thus, the highest courts 
time and again have held that any 
breach of warranty, whether or not 
material, was sufficient to void the 
policy. This was so even though the 
court, whenever possible, sought to 
avoid the breach of warranty rule, 
which demanded that the warranties 
contained in insurance policy con- 
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tracts be strictly construed, and to 
invoke in place of the warranty rule 
the rule concerning misrepresentation 
which allowed greater latitude in the 
construction. 

The importance of this distinction 
cannot be too greatly magnified. Its 
tremendous significance to the courts 
to which application for relief is made 
is illustrated by the language used 
by New York’s Court of Appeals in 
the case of E. D. P. Dye Works vs. 
Travelers Insurance Company, 234 
N. Y. 441. There the court spoke as 
follows: 

“Prior to 1906 a breach of war- 
ranty contained in an application 
for insurance constituted a defense 
to a claim upon the policy, although 
the warranty related to an imma- 
terial matter. A misrepresentation 
contained in the application, on the 
other hand, only became a defense 
if it related to a material matter.” 
Under the strict and narrow rule 

applied to breach of warranty, pay- 
ment under a policy could be suc- 
cessfully opposed and avoided in a 
case where an assured in answer to a 
question as harmless as “do you wear 
glasses” by mistake answered “yes” 
when as a matter of fact he did not. 

To remedy this situation and to 
guide the courts in administering the 
law applicable to such instances, the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
enacted Section 58 of the Insurance 
Law. This section reads as follows: 

“Every policy of insurance issued 
or delivered within the state on or 
after the first day of January, 
1907, by any life insurance corpora- 
tion doing business within the state 
shall contain the entire contract be- 
tween the parties and nothing shall 
be incorporated therein by refer- 
ence to any constitution, by-laws, 
rules, application or other writings, 
unless the same are endorsed upon 
or attached to the policy when is- 
sued, and all statements purport- 


ing to be made by the insured shall 
in the absence of fraud be deemed 
representations and not warranties. 
Any waiver of the provisions of 
this section shall be void.” 


Just as this action by the Legisla- 
ture had been initiated because of the 
decisions of the courts, so the courts 
were called upon to interpret the sec- 
tion so enacted. It did so and in the 
same case referred to above, E. D. P. 
Dye Works vs. Travelers Insurance 
Company, said: 


“The result of this provision is 
that in order to produce a warranty 
in an application for insurance 
whereof a breach would necessarily 
and ipso facto avoid the policy, the 
statement claimed to constitute or 
have the effect of a warranty 
must be characterized by and in- 
clude the element of fraud and 
which ordinarily would be estab- 
lished by proof that the person 
making it knew that the statement 
was false and wherefrom could be 
inferred an intent to deceive and 
cheat. A misstatement, even though 
stated in the form of a warranty, if 
made in good faith and without this 
element of fraud passed into the 
same class as an ordinary repre- 
sentation and became a defense to 
the policy only if it was material.” 
(Italics mine.) 

It is to be noted that under the 
present state of the New York law, if 
a misrepresentation, even though in- 
nocently made, involves a material 
matter, a defense to the payment of 
the life insurance policy is estab- 
lished. 

Recently the New York State Court 
of Appeals had before it an interest- 
ing case involving fraud and misrep- 
resentation. It was that of Anderson 
vs. The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 265 N. Y. 375. It appeared 
that in November of 1929 the com- 
pany issued a $10,000 policy on the 
life of the husband of the beneficiary 
plaintiff. Subsequently, in February 
of 1930, a second policy for the same 
amount was issued with the same 
beneficiary. In April of 1931, about 
a year and two months after the issu- 
ance of the second policy, the assured 
died. 

Attached to the policies were the 
applications signed by the assured. 
Question 9 of the application is as 
follows: 


“Have you consulted a physician, 
specialist or other practitioner for 
or suffered from any ailment or 
disease of 

* * * oe * 

(c) stomach, intestines, liver, 

kidneys or bladder; 


* * * * * 


(f) any other disease or illness 


or any injury not mentioned 
above?” 


To these questions the assured an- 
swered “no,” except to admit under 
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subdivision “f” that he had had pneu- 
monia in 1929 and had effected a com- 
plete recovery. The assured further 
leclared in his applications that he 
vas in good health and that he had 
not withheld any “material allega- 
tion concerning his health.” Accord- 
ng to the physician who attended him 
n his last illness the assured died of 
‘stricture of oesophagus.” 

The question was presented con- 
cerning the meaning in the applica- 
tions of the words “any other disease 
It appeared that from 
April 19 to April 21, 1927, the assured 
made four visits to his personal phy- 
sician, who recommended that he be 
X-rayed, which was subsequently 
done. At the trial of the case the 
assured’s physician, who had treated 
him and advised the X-ray, was not 
permitted to testify as to the nature 
of his illness. The ruling on the evi- 
dence apparently was under the rule 
of law in New York that the relations 
between physician and client are con- 
fidential and privileged unless the 
privilege is waived by the patient. 
which in this case was impossible. 

The court decided that the failure 
of the assured to mention that he had 
received X-ray treatments was a con- 
cealment of material facts and found 
that “‘the answer to 9-f of the appli- 
cation mentioning pneumonia only as 
a disease for which insured had been 
treated, although apparently com- 
plete, is in fact evasive. Pneumonia 
was not the only case for which medi- 
cal advice had been sought.” The 
court continued: “Cases calling for 
an X-ray examination can scarcely be 
presumed to be mere temoprary dis- 
orders having no bearing upon gen- 
eral health. The inquiry was not to 
be passed over as trivial. It was 
made material to the risk.” 

In reaching its determination the 
court distinguished the rule enunci- 
ated over 60 years ago in the famous 
case of Dilleber vs. Home Life In- 
surance Company, 69 N. Y. 257, which 
case had been for all these years a 
landmark in insurance law. In the 
Dilleber case the deceased in “answer 
to a question as to whether the as- 
sured had had any sickness or dis- 
ease within ten years, and if so to 
give name of physician, he answered 
that he had had an attack of typhoid 
fever nine years ago and gave the 
name of the attending physician.” In 
addition to this illness he had had 
other sicknesses and had been treated 
by doctors. The fact that he did not 
reveal this information was held by 
the court not to constitute a breach 
of warranty. In short, his answer 
was true as far as it went and while 
“fraud may be predicated upon a 
suppression of truth, breach of war- 


or illness.” 


ranty must be based upon the affirma- 
tion of something not true.” 

In the Anderson case, Chief Judge 
Pound of the Court of Appeals, dis- 
cussing the Dilleber case and the ef- 
fect of Section 58 of the New York 
State Insurance Law enacted in 1906, 
said: 

“The statutory rule has super- 
seded the court made rule. False 
representations will vitiate the 
policy, if material to the risk.” 
The court further distinguished the 

Dilleber case, holding “‘that there un- 
der the evidence there was a question 
of fact whether the answer consti- 
tuted a false representation. Here 
(meaning the Anderson case) there 
is no such question.” 

The Anderson case presents an in- 
teresting problem. Can it be that the 
New York State Court of Appeals 
presumes that in any instance pay- 
ment of a life insurance policy may 
be avoided where there is an innocent 
concealment of the fact that one has 
received X-ray examinations? Sup- 
pose that in fact the ailment is a 
trivial injury and the X-ray examina- 
tion unnecessary? Suppose again 
that during a periodic physical ex- 
amination X-ray pictures are taken 
f the teeth? How far will the rule 
laid down by the late Chief Justice 
Pound, namely, “cases calling for an 
X-ray examination can scarcely be 
presumed to be mere temporary dis- 
orders having no bearing upon gen- 
eral health” be extended? The future 
alone holds the answer. 

What a recent case holds: 


“We deem it advisable to direct 
attention to an error in the charge 
relating to a vital issue in the case. 
In charging upon the presumption 
in favor of accidental, rather than 
suicidal death, the court said: ‘As- 
suming a case where there was no 
explanation of how a man met his 
death, the man was just found 
dead and no explanation of any 
kind made available, in that case 
there would be a presumption that 
his death was accidental rather 
than suicidal. Or in a case where 
all the facts and circumstances are 
such that the theory of accidental 


death is just as consistent with 
those facts and circumstances as 
the theory of suicide, then again 
there would be a presumption in 
the law that the death was acci- 
dental rather than suicidal, and the 
reason for that is that suicide is a 
crime involving moral turpitude 
and the law presumes that a man 
who is dead has not committed a 
crime in order to accomplish what 
the law says was probably accom- 
plished by accidental means.’ 


“It is to be noted that suicide, al- 
though recognized as a grave public 
wrong, is not a crime. (See Penal 
Law, Section 2301.) 

“It follows, therefore, that the judg- 
ment should be reversed and a new 
trial granted with costs to the ap- 
pellant to abide the event.” (Hundert 
vs. Commercial Travelers Mut. Acci- 
dent Assn., 244 App. Div. 459.) 


N. Y. Premium Tax Upheld 

By a decision of Attorney-General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., insurance com- 
panies doing business in New York 
state must pay the full state tax with- 
out deducting the local tax imposed by 
New York City. Not only is this 
ruling likely to lead to retaliation by 
other states, but it is believed in well- 
informed circles that as soon as it is 
tested in the courts it will be declared 
unconstitutional on the ground of be- 
ing double taxation, for which reason 
similar laws have previously been 
thrown out. 

Of course so long as it is complied 
with, it will bring New York state 
additional income. Governor Herbert 
Lehman said in his budget message 
that he expected to obtain about $5,- 
000,000 revenue through the increased 
premium taxes. But it comes under 
the general condemnation, from a so- 
cial point of view, of all taxes on in- 
surance premiums above what is re- 
quired for state insurance supervision 


and service. 


a digest of recent 
cases of interest 
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With the Editors 


Tariff and Foreign Trade 
PPROACHED on the prob- 
lems of tariff and foreign 
trade, the Middle Western life in- 
surance executive is apt quietly to 
shut the door and launch into a 
discussion of whether steel or 
wooden shafts are better for long 
golf drives, meanwhile hoping 
that the visitor will depart with- 
out taking maniacal tendencies 
out on the furniture. As a matter 
of fact, tariff and foreign trade 
concern him directly, even though 
he will not admit it. Ask him if 
the prosperity of the farmer re- 
flects itself in the life insurance 
business and his answer is both 
axiomatic and academic. So far, 
so good - - -. 

Now then, consider these few, 
but tremendously pertinent facts. 
Foreign nations are intensively and 
deliberately flooding the food- 
stuff markets of the United States 
with imported products and 
grains. Oats imported for the year 
ending May 1 totaled 13,500,000 
bushels — just seven times more 
than the total import of oats for 
the preceding 10 years. From Jan- 
uary to May of this year imports 
of foreign corn reached 8,300,000 
bushels—more than in any full 
year since 1920—and for the year 
ending May 1 corn imports ag- 
gregated 11,300,000 bushels. But- 
ter, that proud standby of the 
American farm wife, did not es- 
cape the foreign invasion In five 
months of 1935, there were 25,000.- 
000 pounds of imported butter. In 
April alone butter imports totaled 
8,860,000 pounds. By the close of 
May butter imports this year were 
already higher than for any full 
year since 1920. Foreign wheat 
importations for the fiscal year 
ending May 1 totaled 23,500,000 
bushels. This to a land that must 
depend largely on the welfare of 
its native farmers for its wealth! 
This to a country priding itself on 
the maintenance of foreign rela- 
tions and the balance of trade! 

It is obvious that, under present 
conditions, the American farmer 
of the plains territory is either not 
raising what his country needs or 
cannot compete with foreign prod- 
ucts at prevailing markets. Pro- 
cessing taxes alone are not respon- 
sible for the rise in price to con- 
sumers; neither is the New Deal 
entirely to blame because deliber- 
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ate restriction of crops was in part 
at fault. Talk of drought or of 
flood elements; whispers of 
“hoarding for prices”; and all the 
other conversational factors will 
not change matters. It requires 
action, but what action? 

By consolidating attention on 
this hypothetical question, the life 
insurance companies of the coun- 
try, and particularly those in the 
corn and wheat belts, can not only 








Publisher's Announcement 


HIS is the first issue of The Spectator 

as a separate publication devoted 
exclusively to life insurance. It will ap- 
pear in this format fortn'ghtly hereafter. 
Its companion publication, The Spec- 
tator Property Insurance Review, is pub- 
lished in the alternate weeks. 

The change has been effected in 
order to meet completely the insurance 
publishing needs of the times, and the 
publication offered herewith has been 
built while thinking in terms of the 
reader's needs. 

The stern demands on the life insur- 
ance man's knowledge and time today 
have convinced the publishers of his 
need of a journal that not only devotes 
all of its contents to the subject that 
most intimately concerns him. but which 
also presents those contents so that they 
are easy to find and easy to read. This 
has been done in the present publica- 
tion with the idea of making it possible 
for the reader to read selectively to 
save time, just as he buys selectively to 
save money. 

News, digested and presented in a 
way to give the news behind the news: 
statistics, interpreted and correlated 
to show trends; authoritative and com- 
prehensive articles on subjects requiring 
complete and candid discussion; all 
material written in sprightly and enter- 
taining style and presented in modern 
and attractive make-up—these are the 
editorial standards aspired to by The 
Spectator's staff, who are trained to 
present ther story crisply and con- 
cisely, realizing that your time, in many 
cases, is more important than money. 

Since its inception 68 years ago, The 
Spectator has maintained a vigorous and 
independent policy which has created 
for it, we hope, a reputation for hon- 
esty, authority and usefulness both in 
and outside of insurance circles. These 
same fundamental ideals will be fol- 
lowed. It is hoped that The Spectator, 
in its new form, will give an extra 
measure of service to the institution of 
life insurance and to those who make 
it their profession. 


T. L. KANE. 








aid the public at large, but can 
ease the future path for their own 
business. The problems of tariff 
and foreign trade may well be di- 
rectly commercial, political and 
international, yet their roots creep 
under the institution of life insur- 
ance to a remarkable degree. 


Private Pensions 


HENEVER the govern- 

ment does or tries to do any- 
thing that private enterprise is al- 
ready doing, the private organiza- 
tions can get suggestions for do- 
ing it better. An obvious example 
of this is the Social Security Bill 
now before Congress. If the gov- 
ernment undertakes the pension 
plan therein contained, it will not 
matter to the individual worker 
who his employer is or how often 
he changes jobs. On the other 
hand, the monthly payment that 
he will receive from the govern- 
ment will generally be inadequate 
to support the American standard 
of living. 

To provide the proper income 
and at the same time incorporate 
the advantages of government 
pensions, the insurance companies 
interested in group annuities must 
work out some plan by which the 
worker retains his equity in the 
retirement accumulation no mat- 
ter what may be his vicissitudes 
of employment. If in changing 
jobs he goes to an employer so be- 
nighted as to have no interest in 
social welfare programs, then his 
individual pension plan should at 
least rest dormant and not be sac- 
rificed. Nor should even prolong- 
ed unemployment jeopardize the 
ultimate return to him of what- 
ever has already been contributed 
to his pension reserve. 

His retirement accumulation 
should also be protected against 
the demands of his own immediate 
needs. A pension plan is always 
endangered where the annuitant 
has the option of a lump-sum set- 
tlement. Without that option he 
may feel temporarily disgruntled, 
but at least his old age is protect- 
ed. By working out a comprehen- 
sive plan by which the worker's 
retirement is protected both 
against employment uncertainties 
and personal needs, insurance 
companies will do much to put 
social security on a firm private 
basis. 
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© COVERAGES” > 


r HE Aetna Life has a new policy 
form known as the “Limited Pe- 
riod Double Protection Policy.” 

Issued on the non-participating, level 

premium, whole life plan, it cannot 

be changed to other forms of insur- 
ance; provides for the payment of the 
sum insured at death, and double if 
death occurs within the double protec- 

tion period, which may be 10, 15 or 20 

years from the date of the policy. 

Level premiums are payable 
throughout life, there being no 
change in premium rate after the 
double protection period expires. The 
policy will be issued only from ages 
16 to 55 for the Ten Year Double 
Protection; 16 to 50 on the Fifteen 
Year Double Protection; and 16 to 
45 on the Twenty Year Double Pro- 
tection. 

Extended insurance available upon 
default in payment of premium is for 
an amount equal to the single sum 
insured and will not be double dur- 
ing the double protection period. The 
amount of paid-up insurance is not 
doubled during the period. 

The policy may be issued with dis- 
ability and double indemnity provi- 
sions. An additional amount equal 
to the single sum insured is provided 
under the double indemnity provision. 


AND 


COSTS 


HE Pacific Mutual Life of Los 

Angeles has issued new _ policy 
forms and revised premium rates on 
non-participating contracts. Partici- 
pating premium rates remain un- 
changed except for the Retirement 
Income with Insurance form which 
has been revised to mature at age 55. 

Optional income provisions are in- 
corporated in the new forms includ- 
ing one whereunder the annuitant 
may, in lieu of the regular maturity 
income, select an income in reduced 
amount on any anniversary within 
five years prior to the regular 
maturity date. The provisions are 
written on the basis of 100 payments 
certain and are different for men and 
women. 

The life incomes in the policy un- 
der the settlement options have been 
completely revised and different re- 
turns apply to men and women. All 
policies, other than those on the in- 
come plan, contain a section granting 
the insured the right to have the pro- 
ceeds payable other than in one sum. 
In addition to the usual single life 
settlement options involving a certain 
period of 120 and 240 months, the 
company has included the pure an- 
nuity option without any certain pe- 
riod. Schedules of joint and survivor 
options are based upon certain periods 


of 240 months, 120 months and 100 
months, the latter being used in con- 
nection with Retirement Annuity and 
Retirement Income with Insurance 
policies. 

Two dates are now shown on the 
policy forms. The first, being the 
date of issue, is the date when the 
company goes on the risk and from 
which run the incontestable and 
suicide periods. The second is the 
policy value date, on which the 
premiums fall due and dividends and 
other values are based. 

There has been a distinct departure 
in the Family Income feature.  In- 
stead of issuing a special policy as 
heretofore, the company now attaches 
a rider to the policy. The Family In- 
come Agreement may be added to a 
life insurance policy with the result 
that on the death of the insured dur- 
ing the Family Income period there 
will be payable to the beneficiary un- 
der the combined death benefit a 
monthly income of $10 per $1,000 of 
insurance continuing until the end of 
the Family Income period and at the 
end of such period the face amount 
of the insurance policy to which it 
is added will be paid in one sum, or, 
if desired, the one sum payment may 
be paid to the beneficiary under the 
usual settlement options. 


Aetna Life: Rates and Cash Values Per $1,000 of Insurance for New Policy Form 


10 YEAR DOUBLE PROTECTION’ 


Annual - Cash Values —_— 
Age Premium 5 10 15 20 25 
25 $18.40 2 16 65 160 241 
30 20.83 11 31 96 206 299 
15 24.23 23 46 134 257 361 
40 29.49 33 69 176 312 425 
45 36.94 45 93 217 366 485 
50 47.59 62 110 253 413 537 


*Without disability. 


15 YEAR DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Annual Cash Values 
Age Premium 5 10 15 20 25 
25 $19.70 10 30 44 139 222 
30 22.33 20 44 72 184 280 
35 25.90 31 68 107 234 341 
40 31.90 43 101 144 285 402 
45 40.66 64 140 177 333 459 
50 53.39 94 184 210 373 506 


*Without disability. 


20 YEAR DOUBLE PROTECTION 





Pacific Mutual Life: Revised Rates on Non-Participating Policies 


MODIFIED LIFE 
(Non-Participating) 
Annual Premium 


First After Cash Values— 


Age 5 Years 5 Years 10 15 20 25 
25 $8.82 $17.64 36 96 182 261 
30 9.96 19.92 47 121 225 316 
15 11.84 23.68 66 154 275 376 
40 14.38 28.76 91 195 328 439 
45 17.82 35.64 118 238 384 500 
50 22.50 45.00 145 281 437 556 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 
(Non-Participating) 


Cash Values 


Age Premium 5 10 15 20 
25 $14.46 23 52 106 180 
30 16.46 29 69 129 216 
35 19.28 36 91 161 258 
10 22.89 44 115 193 292 
45 28.02 57 143 228 325 
50 34.24 70 164 244 412 


Annual - Cash Values 
Age Premium 5 10 15 20 25 
25 16 40 67 120 205 
30 27 59 103 164 262 
35 38 92 148 210 $21 
40 55 135 203 256 378 
45 86 191 268 297 430 

“Without disability. 
TERM EXPECTANCY 
(Non-Participating) 

Cash Values 
Age Premium 5 10 15 20 
25 $11.17 10 24 43 75 
30 12.72 14 32 56 ag 
35 15.30 19 48 78 lll 
40 18.46 25 62 $1 112 
45 23.33 37 S2 110 110 
50 29.25 46 91 100 5 
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N his message to Congress of June 


8, 1954, 


President Roosevelt an- 

nounced as first among the objec- 
tives in the task of reconstruction 
“the security of the men, women, and 
children of the Nation.” Decent 
homes, productive work and “safe- 
guards against misfortune which can- 
not be wholly eliminated in this man- 
made world of ours,” were given as 
the primary factors involved in social 
security 

Some of us shook our heads and 
said it is much easier to make such 
statements than to carry them out. 
In due course the “Committee on 
Economic Security” came into being 
and started iits_ investigations 
promptly under the guidance of Dr. 
Edwin E. Witte. After a stupendous 
investigation participated in by a 
number of leading students of the 
financial problems _in- 
volved, the Committee prepared its 


social and 


report and recommended legislation. 
Bills were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress, and lengthy hearings 
resulted in the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House and in the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proved a “Social Security Act” on 
April 19. After making fundamental 
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changes the Senate passed this bill 
on June 19. (Conferees had not re- 
ported a compromise measure for 
adoption without amendment or re- 
jection when this issue went to press.) 
If a conference measure is adopted, 
it will have to run the gauntlet of 
the Supreme Court, but action al- 
ready taken shows the trend of 
thought not only in Congress but 
throughout the country, and we can 
well surmise that if this trend proves 
to be persistent, a way will be found 
to meet any objections of our Highest 
Court without sacrificing any essen- 
tially beneficial features. 


Scope and Arrangement of Act 


As passed by the Senate, this Act 
is divided into 12 titles. The first 
six, together with numbers X and XI 
(added by amendment), provide con- 
templated benefits and authorize Fed- 
eral appropriations for benefits and 
expenses of operation; title XII ar- 
ranges for separability of sections 
and amendment and includes a num- 
ber of definitions; the other titles, 
numbers VII, VIII and IX, are in- 
tended to supplement the undertaking 
by providing taxes and an adminis- 
trative board. 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


ACT 


As Passed 
by the Senate 


By Rainard B. Robbins 


With the exception of a Federal 
system of old age benefits based on 
employment as detailed in title II and 
Indian Pension provided in title XI, 
the benefits provided by the Act are 
in the form of grants-in-aid to states 
to encourage them to adopt methods 
for increasing social security. Title 
I covers grants for the needy aged; 
title III provides a plan for unem- 
ployment benefits; titles IV, V, and 
VI cover respectively grants to states 
for dependent children, material and 
child welfare, and public health; 
titles X and XI were added by the 
Senate to include aid for the blind, 
and Indian pensions. 

The first three titles—for old age 
and unemployment benefits — stand 
out most prominently among the bene- 
fit provisions and will involve the 
largest outlays of funds. 


Conditions for Grants-in-Aid 
to States 


While provision of different types 
of grants-in-aid is made in separate 
titles of the Act, there is a gratifying 
uniformity in the conditions under 
which these different grants are to be 
made. These conditions are quite 
general, are well planned to avoid 
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ny tendency to be dictatorial, and 
1 the main assure that the state shall 
participate in the cost, shall supervise 
perations and shall avoid discrimi- 
nation in the granting of benefits. 

It would probably not be fruitful 
in this review to attempt any accu- 
rate record of differences in condi- 
tions for different benefits. With 
comparatively minor exceptions, it 
nay be said that to obtain Federal 
aid a state: 

(a) Must adopt a state-wide plan; 

(b) Must appoint a state agency 
(new or old) to administer or 
to supervise the administra- 
tion of the plan; 

(c) Must participate in the cost; 

(d) Must report to a named Fed- 
eral agency in the manner re- 
quired by this agency; 

(e) Must have a method of ad- 
ministration approved by the 
Federal agency; 

(f) If a claim is denied, the 
claimant must have a right to 
appeal. 

These would seem to constitute a 
minimum of requirements to assure 
commendable distribution of Federal 
funds, and it is not unlikely that a 
period of operation may add to this 
list. 


Predominance of Social Purpose 


One cannot read this Act and the 
various published statements of those 
who have been instrumental in devis- 
ing it without being impressed by one 
fundamental objective behind the 
whole—to make life easier for the 
underprivileged. 

Old age assistance, aid to depen- 
dent and crippled chilren, grants for 
maternal and child health, for child 
welfare and for public health—all of 
these apply only to those in need of 
assistance. The Federal old age 
benefits related to service apply to 
large classes of employees, but the 
unusual fact is that the law plans 
deliberately to furnish most to the 
lowest paid employees and least to 
the highest paid employees for each 
dollar of taxes paid on their behalf. 

In dealing with matters that in- 
volve spreading the cost of risks we 
have in this country kept close to the 
idea that those who share in the pos- 
sibility of benefits should bear the cost 
somewhat in proportion to the proba- 
bility of benefits. In the only form 
of social insurance that we have de- 
veloped extensively (workmen’s com- 
pensation) we have dealt with exas- 
perating details to place the greatest 
burden on those industries that intro- 
duce the greatest hazard—witness the 


minutiae of rating classes and sched- 
ule and experience rating. 

This effort to maintain a close rela- 
tionship between costs and benefits 
is, of course, defensible in all commer- 
cial insurance schemes, and one need 
not conclude that it is indefensible in 
a national undertaking. It takes lit- 
tle imagination, however, to appre- 
ciate that the framers of the Social 
Security Bill have deliberately aban- 
doned this thesis. Whether this in- 
dustry or that is charged out of pro- 
portion to the unemployment that it 
introduces, whether a particular in- 
dividual gets more or less of an old 
age benefit than the tax that he and 
his employer pay will justify, 
whether exact equity is done as be- 
tween states in the distribution of 
grants-in-aid —the proposed legisla- 
tion answers all of these questions 
with the policy of taxing industry 
and employees throughout the United 
States for the good of those most in 
need. 

Whether or not we accept this 
thesis, we must admit that the burden 
of taxes is apt to be indirect rather 
than direct, that the causes of unem- 
ployment are often found to be indi- 
rect and that misfortunes that lead 
to various grants-in-aid that are con- 
templated cannot profitably be traced 
to blame or fault on the part of the 
beneficiaries. 

In the bill as passed by the House 
and as debated in the Senate, the tax 
for unemployment compensation was 





Rainard B. Robbins 


to be the same proportion of wages 
for all industries and for all employ- 
ers in a single industry, despite the 
fact that many industries and many 
individual employers in a single in- 
dustry have much less unemployment 
than do others. Those industries and 
those employers fortunate enough to 
have little unemployment were to help 
pay the cost of unemployment of the 
less fortunate. Unemployment might 
be thought of as a national calamity 
—to be paid for by national taxation 
proportional to wages. But the op- 
ponents to this idea pointed out that 
such a plan offers no incentive to an 
employer to minimize unemployment 
at his plant and, as recorded in more 
detail in another paragraph, the Sen- 
ate adopted a compromise measure. 


Administration 


To administer such an extensive 
program after it is once in operation 
and running smoothly would be no 
small task, but to inaugurate the plan 
to devise the mechanism that will be 
needed and to get it functioning is a 
stupendous undertaking. The grants- 
in-aid method shifts much responsi- 
bility to the various states. At 
Washington the administration is 
divided between a number of officials 
in the Treasury and Labor Depart- 
ments and the one administrative 
body created by the Act—the Social 
Security Board. 

This board is to consist of three 
members appointed by the President 
for terms of six years (with the ex- 
ception of initial adjustments of pe- 
riods for continuity of personnel). 
The salary of each is to be $10,000 
a year, and the law requires that a 
member of the board shall engage in 
no other “business, vocation or em- 
ployment.” The board is made a part 
of the Department of Labor. It is 
to administer the provisions of the 
Act with reference to old age and un- 
employment benefits and aid to the 
blind, with the exception of matters 
that have to do with the collection 
of axes and with investments. While 
these duties yield to brief statement, 
a great deal of responsibility and de- 
tailed clerical work will be involved. 

In addition to these administrative 
duties, the board “shall also have the 
duty of studying and making recom- 
mendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic se- 
curity through social insurance, and 
as to legislation and matters of ad- 
ministrative policy concerning old-age 
pensions, unemployment 
tion, accident compensation, and un- 
related subjects.” This authority may 


compensa- 


prove to be very important or of 
practically no importance according 
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as the board interprets its duties. It 
may so bury itself in details that it 
cannot see the forest for the trees, 
or it may insist on keeping a_per- 
spective by attention to broad ques- 
tions of policy and the “long view.” 

Administration of grants-in-aid for 
dependent children and maternal and 
child health service is in the hands 
of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor. Public 
Health Work is supervised by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Department. 
Indian Pensions are administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The 
collection of taxes is in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, aided as may 
be arranged by the postal authorities 
if stamps are used. 


Income in Old Age 
Grants to States for Old Age 
Assistance—Title 1 


The Federal Government offers to 
match payments by a state to needy 
persons age 65 or more, up to $15 a 
month from each for a particular in- 
dividual and to pay 5% of such a 
grant for administrative expenses or 
for further assistance. To obtain 
such grants, a state must have estab- 
lished a plan for old age assistance 
satisfying the general conditions 
stated in an earlier paragraph of this 
article. To be approved, such a plan 
must contain no citizenship require- 
ment that would exclude any citizen 
of the United States who could other- 
wise qualify for benefits, and no resi- 
dence requirement that would exclude 
any person who had, when applying 
for benefits, resided in the state dur- 
ing five of the last nine years and 
during the last year, and no age re- 
quirement of more than 65 years after 
Jan. 1, 1940, or 70 years prior to 
that time. 

Approval of state plans is in the 
hands of the Social Security Board 
created by the Act. This board is 
given little discretion as to approval 
of state plans that meet the require- 
ments of the Act. All tests seem to 
involve matters of fact, with the ex- 
ception that the board is to determine 
the contents of the report required to 
be made to it as to the administration 
of the state plan. An _ important 
amendment was added to the title in 
the Senate which will, until July 1, 
1937, extend to states that have not 
vet established old age assistance 
plans the same Federal aid as if plans 
had been established. This amend- 
ment was in recognition of the fact 
that a number of states would not 
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hereafter have a regular opportunity 
to establish such a plan until about 
July 1, 1937. 


Federal Old Age Benefits 


Title II provides retirement annu- 
ities beginning on or after Jan. 1, 
1942, for persons past age 65 who 
have been employed, for a total com- 
pensation of at least $2,000 during 
some part of at least five different 
years after Dec. 31, 1935, and before 
attaining age 65. This plan applies 
to all kinds of employment in the 
United States, other than kinds spe- 
cifically excepted. The excepted 
classes include agricultural labor, do- 
mestic service, casual labor, service 
performed for the United States 
Government or for a state or a politi- 
cal subdivision of a state and service 
for a religious, charitable, scientific 
or educational institution. 

An “Old-Age Reserve Account” is 
credited in the Treasury of the 
United States, and appropriations to 
it are authorized for each fiscal year, 
“an amount sufficient as an annual 
premium to provide for the payments 
required under this title, such amount 
to be determined on a reserve basis 
in accordance with accepted actuarial 
principles.” Interest at 3°% is to be 
assumed, and the Social Security 
Board is to determine “from time to 
time” the mortality table to be used 
and to submit annually an estimate 
of the appropriation to be made. 

It becomes the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to _ invest 
amounts credited to this account that 
are not needed for current payments, 
in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, or in obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States as to 
both principal and interest, or in 
special obligations of the United 
States that are authorized by the 
title exclusively for this account. 
Any such special obligations are to 
bear interest at 3%, and other in- 
vestments are to be made to yield not 
less than 3%. Special obligations 
may be redeemed at par plus accrued 
interest. Any other investments may 
be sold at market price. 

The Social Security Board (under 
the Senate Bill) is to report annually 
on the actuarial status of the account. 
Under the House Bill this is the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The retirement benefit is to be mea- 
sured by wage payments for services 
after Dec. 31, 1936, and prior to at- 
taining age 65 up to $3,000 per year 
from a single employer. For the 
first $3,000 of such total wage pay- 
ments, %°% a month is to be paid; 
for the next $42,000 of such total 
1/12 of 1% a month is to be paid, 


and for the part of the total in excess 
of $45,000, 1/24 of 1% is to be paid 
monthly with the limitations that no 
retirement benefit is to exceed $85. 
These payments continue until death, 
with the exception that they are not 
to be made while the pensioner is 
“regularly employed.” 

In case of death prior to attaining 
age 65, 3% of the total wage re- 
ceived, as above defined, after Dec. 
31, 1936, is to be paid to the estate. 
In case of death after annuity pay- 
ments begin but before they have 
totaled 3% % of the wages that deter- 
mined them, the difference is to be 
paid to the estate. 

If an individual reaches aged 65 
without having qualified for annuity 
payments, 342% of wages received 
after Dec. 31, 1936, and prior to at- 
taining age 65 is to be paid to him in 
a lump sum. 

Contracting Out—A Senate amend- 
ment to title II excepts also service 
for an employer who has in opera- 
tion a retirement plan that is ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, 
providing the employee involved elects 
to come under the employer’s plan. 
This amendment provides further 
that if such an employee withdraws 
from the employer’s plan before at- 
taining age 65 or if the board with- 
draws its approval of such a plan 
“the service performed while the em- 
ployee was under such plan as ap- 
proved shall be construed as employ- 
ment as defined in this sub-section”; 
that is such service would count to- 
ward an annuity under the Federal 
plan. 

To obtain and retain approval by 
the board, a private annuity plan of 
an employer must meet the follow- 
ing requirements, as set down in title 
VII: 

1. Election by an employee of mem- 
bership in it rather than in the Fed- 
eral plan shall not be made a condi- 
tion for obtaining or retaining em- 
ployment. 

2. Benefits and conditions for re- 
tirement shall not be less favorab!e 
“when based upon accepted actuarial 
principles’ than under the Federal 
plan. 

3. Contributions of employer and 
employee shall be deposited with a 
life insurance company, an annuity 
organization, or a trustee approved 
by the board. 

4. Termination of employment shall 
constitute withdrawal from the plan. 

5. The death benefit shall not be 
less than under the Federal plan. 

6. The board shall have the right 
to call for reports and information 
from the employer. 
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Financing—To grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the promised benefits and 
of the exception last above noted, we 
must turn to title VIII for the tax 
support of these benefits. Here we 
find that just those classes of em- 
ployees who will be eligible for annui- 
ties when they reach age 65, and their 
employers, are to be taxed while em- 
ployment continues, in proportion to 
their wages that are instrumental in 
determining the amount of annuity 
payments. There are two apparent 
exceptions to this statement; the tax 
applies alike to service before and 
after age 65 and continues to apply 
even though service may have con- 
tinued so long that the maximum an- 
nuity of $85 a month has already 
been earned. (Service for 43 years 
at a salary of $3,000 a year will pro- 
duce this maximum, but such an ex- 
perience is unusual.) 

This tax, beginning with the year 
1937 is, for successive periods of three 
years each, 1%, 142%, 2%, 2%“ and, 
beginning with the year 1949, 3° a 
year from the employee and a like 
amount from the employer. 

The employer is required to deduct 
taxes from the employee’s wage pay- 
ments; he is protected in so doing, 
but is held responsible for payment 
to the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
amounts deducted. Details as to 
methods of collection are to be 
worked out by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and the Post Office 
Department may be asked to cooper- 
ate by selling stamps or other de- 
vices to be used in this process. 

As this provision for taxation is 
not stated to be connected in any way 
with retirement annuities, it is neces- 
sary to state definitely any employ- 
ment that is to be excepted. The ex- 
ceptions are the same as for the bene- 
fits, but when it comes to the exemp- 
tion of those employees choosing the 
coverage of a private annuity plan, 
additional restrictions are involved. 

Contributions to the private plan 
must be as great as would be the 
taxes under this Act, and the em- 
ployer must contribute an amount at 
least equal to half of what the total 
tax would be. If an employee with- 
draws from the private plan “there 
shall be paid by the employer to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in 
such manner as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe, an amount 
equal to the taxes which would other- 
wise have been payable by the em- 
ployer and the employee on account 
of such service, together with inter- 
est on such amount at 3 per centum 
per annum compounded annually.” 

Then the section proceeds to forbid 
officers, 


overlapping of directors, 


stockholders, or employees between 
the employer operating an approved 
private annuity plan and any insur- 
ance company, annuity organization 
or trustee that may be contracting 
to carry a risk in connection with it. 
Rebating is prohibited, and the books 
and records of the insurance company, 
annuity organization or trustee are 
made subject to examination by the 
Social Security Board. 

Returning to the description of the 
taxes, it should be clearly understood 
that there is no direct connection be- 
tween these taxes and the benefits 
under the Federal old age annuities. 
The taxes may be larger or smaller 
than required to pay these annuities. 
They go into no special fund in the 
Treasury. It is true that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to 
pay into a special fund, the “Old Age 
teserve Account,” a certain amount 
each year as calculated by the Social 
Security Board. But this appropria- 
tion is to be made from the general 
funds of the Treasury. 


Discussion of Plan for Federal 
Old Age Benefits 


Exceptions from Coverage — Ap- 
parently there has been little discus- 
sion of the exception from this Act 
of agricultural labor, domestic service 
and casual labor. The administra- 
tive difficulties involved in covering 
these classes are well understood. 

Presumably service for the United 
States was excepted because of the re- 
tirement plans already in operation 
for civil service employees of the 
Government and for persons in the 
military service. However, it is not 
so clear, upon examination, why a 
civil service employee of the Govern- 
ment should be required to contribute 
to one type of retirement plan with a 
certain set of benefits provided, and 
an employee in service of similar kind 
outside of the Government should be 
required by the same legislative body 
to pay taxes for another type of plan 
with a different set of benefits pro- 
vided. Neither is it clear why an em- 
ployee in industry should be permitted 
to choose between a plan operated in 
connection with his employment and 
the Federal plan while a civil service 
employee of the Government cannot 
choose. 

It can be well argued that it is 
best merely as a transition matter to 
leave the civil service plan undis- 
turbed until the new plan is well es- 
tablished, but there seem to be many 
good reasons for merging the two 
later on. As a permanent arrange- 
ment, it may be difficult to explain 
why one set of employees should be 
taxed 3% of wage and the other 312‘ 


one with a limit of $3,000 a year 
and the other with no limit. It may 
be difficult to explain why upon dis- 
continuance of employment prior to 
retirement one set receives no return 
of contributions while to the other 
there is a return of contributions with 
interest—probably the latter is the 
one that needs amendment. 

It is not clear why religious, char- 
itable, and educational institutions 
should be exempt from the operation 
of this Act. There is evidence that 
the exception was requested by a 
small minority of those concerned, 
and that the fact that these institu- 
tions had previously been exempted 
from many legislative acts that were 
aimed at commercial undertakings in 
some manner made it easy to obtain 
the desired exception. However, few 
institutions in these groups have re 
tirement plans that cover all em- 
ployees, many of them have no retire- 
ment plans at all, and a substantial 
proportion of the plans in operation 
are unsound. Many churches that plan 
for the retirement of their ministers 
make no provision for other em- 
ployees. More than half of the col- 
leges in the United States have no 
retirement plans and, of those that 
have plans, very few admit to mem- 
bership employees other than faculty 
members and administrative officers. 

With these facts as they are, it 
seems unfortunate that the selfish in- 
terests of a few resulted in throwing 
out this substantial group of em- 
ployees most of whom have never 
been eligible to any retirement plan. 
Mr. W. R. Williamson, one of the 
actuarial consultants of the Economic 
Security Committee, in an address be- 
fore the American Management Asso- 
ciation on April 8 of this year said 
with reference to the exception: “‘The 
exclusion of the non-profit organiza- 
tions may result from the tradition 
that such institutions are tax free. 
It may result from the failure of such 
institutions to recognize their respon- 
sibility as employers to their own 
employees and the ironic request by 
the more vocal portion of these classes 
for exclusion.” 

It seems reasonable to think that 
the establishment of a Federal retire- 
ment plan on such a large scale as is 
here contemplated will give more im- 
petus to preparation for retirement 
in employments that are not covered 
by it than has resulted from any 
other cause heretofore. 

Contracting Out— The exceptions 
from coverage mentioned above are 
without reference to substitute plans, 
but the additional exception intro- 
duced in the Senate bill of service of 
individuals who choose to be covered 


(Continued on page 33) 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The Toledo (Ohio) Association of 
Life Underwriters has elected Mauri- 
us Hansen as president to succeed 
Charles S. Beck. Other officers in- 
clude First vice-president, Arthur 
Chase; second vice-president, Fred 
Zweifel, and directors for a 3-year 
term, Leonard Donnelly, Walter John- 
son and William B. Gardner. 


The Madison (Wis.) Association of 
Life Underwriters has elected as pres- 
ident Walter C. 
ness Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 


Rhodes of the Busi- 


succeeding Mortimer Huber of the 
Aetna Life, Hartford. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, Robert L. Hesse 
of the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne; secretary, William K. Nie- 
mann of the Bankers Life of Iowa; 
treasurer, Joseph J. Baer of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York; national com- 
mitteeman, Frank Horner of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwankee. 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Life Under- 
writers Association has elected the 
following officers: President, Howard 
Meid; vice-president, O. D. Pritchard; 
treasurer, James Geiger; secretary, 
Clifford M. Carter. 


The Mississippi Association of Life 
Underwriters has reelected its present 
officers for another six months, 


The Heart o' Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters, which centers at 
Brownwood, has elected J. L. Brea- 
zeale as president to succeed J. Waldo 
Carson. Other officers are: Vice-pres- 
ident, R. L. Patterson; secretary-trea- 
surer, Roy B. McGuire; national com- 
mitteeman, W. N. Hawkins; State 
director, J. A. Tibbetts. 


The Lansing (Mich.) Life Under- 
writers Association has chosen the 
following officers: President, Roy G. 
Nowlin of the Dominion Life, Water- 
succeeding E. A. Johnson; 
vice-president, Fred J. Stringham of 
the Great-West Life, Winnipeg; sec- 
retary, Herman Henkel of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
C. Bart Tenny of the Penn Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia. 


| 
loo, Ont., 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


The Austin (Tex.) Association of 
Life Underwriters has elected as fol- 
lows: President, Orville R. Eby; vice- 
president, Frank D. Scotten; trea- 
surer, Charles B. Lange; secretary, 
Bascom Lang. 


The Port Arthur (Tex.) Association 
of Life Underwriters has installed the 
following President, Ray 
Saunders; vice-president, Jack Sal- 
vert; secretary - treasurer. Mrs. 
Charles M. Fondren. 


officers: 


The Beaumont (Tex.) Association 
of Life Underwriters has reelected its 
President, J. G. 
Fuqua; vice - president, Charles M. 


officers as follows: 


Carroll; secretary-treasurer, R. O. 
Williams. 


To prepare a slate of officers to be 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, on September 12, the following 
nominating committee has been ap- 
pointed: Thomas Walter Harrison, 
Jr., of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford, chairman; Louis N. Adler 
of the Mutual Life of New York; R. 
Earle Greenlee of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia; Russell L. Law of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil- 
waukee, and Maynard C. Nicholl of 
the New England Mutual Life, Boston. 


Strong in its hopes of entertaining 
the National Association in 1936, the 
Texas Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers closed its convention at Waco, 
after electing as president H. Kenneth 
Cassidy, general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Los 
Angeles, and chairman of the Houston 
association’s “On to Houston” com- 
mittee. 


The Utah Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion has elected as president, Edward 
Walker, manager of the United Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
at Salt Lake City; vice-president, Car] 
R. Marcusen, of the Pacific National 
Life Insurance Company, Salt Lake 
City; secretary-treasurer, O. Lyle 
Hiner, of the Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident. 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Columbus, Ohio, has elected the 


AS I LIVE 


T is easier to understand the op- 
| timistic reports coming from life 
insurance companies of the West, as 
exemplified by releases from com- 
panies in general and the survey from 
our field editor, Gene Roesch, in par- 
ticular—as printed in these columns 
two weeks ago—after reading the 
dramatic account of what just a few 
inches of rainfall has meant to the 
farmers and business men of the erst- 
while drought-stricken districts in a 
recent issue of Collier’s magazine. 
Any group of people who are able 
to take it on the chin the way the 
farmers of the states west of the 
Mississippi have during the past two 
years and snap back into positive ac- 
tion at the first possible opportunity 
are bound to be of the type who ap- 
preciate and utilize the advantages of 
insurance to the utmost of their 
ability. 





HE article mentioned above dealt 
j frer sector with conditions in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and parts of 
Wyoming, with particular emphasis 
on the wheat and dairy industries of 
Minnesota. In certain parts of that 
state, it was stated, one banner crop 
will often pay off the mortgage— 
even pay for the land itself at times 
—but such is the uncertainty of 
weather as it affects crop conditions, 
the banner years are the exception 
rather than the rule. Having been 
raised near the peach belt in Georgia, 
I can appreciate to a certain extent 
the trials of the climate gambler be- 
cause in that district a banner crop, 
in the days before the growers formed 
cooperative associations, was just a 
little worse than a_ frost-bitten 
failure. An over-abundance glutted 
the market and the independent 
grower shipped his product up to the 
Northern markets with a_ fervent 
prayer that, at worst, he might 
realize the price of his crates and at 
best make a little money. At the 
same time, these people managed to 
live well and usually to put away a 
nest-egg of savings from time to time. 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


I think of two life insurance men 
just at the moment who can attest to 
the fact that, while the country may 
not be listed as the most prosperous, 
it still can afford to buy life insurance 
policies in paying volume. 


Sys of the salesmen referred to 
is mentioned in an article else- 
where in this issue. He is William 
H. Cobb, of Americus, Ga. Repre- 
senting the Mutual Benefit Life in 
that territory for many years, Mr. 
Cobb has several times written more 
than a million a year and has con- 
sistently led his company in number 
of lives written throughout the na- 
tion. Last year he came very close to 
the million mark and averaged better 
than one policy a day for each work- 
ing day of 1934. Thus far in the 
current year his record compares 
favorably with last. When such rec- 
ords as this and others that are com- 
mon to rural districts are possible, 
it speaks well for the caliber of the 
inhabitants. So it is especially encour- 
aging to find the hardy and sorely 
tried man behind the plow and trac- 
tor getting a break. He is the first 
to pass the advantages along to 
others. 


ITHOUT being privileged to 

know the “big business” farmer 
of the West and Middle West, I am 
assuming that the life insurance man 
depends almost literally right now 
on his passing it along to others and 
that the bulk of increases comes from 
the “others.” The rural communities 
with which I used to be familiar were 
keenly cognizant of the advantages 
of property insurance lines and sel- 
dom neglected to avail themselves of 
such protection as they could afford, 
but by their own valuation their own 
lives were seldom worth a_ dime. 
Naturally, the more prosperous tillers 
of the soil could be expected to take 
a broader view, but much of the pros- 
perity of the farm that is reflected in 


We 


ife insurance writings must come to 


+ 


he agents by indirection. 


following: President, H. S. Stephan, 
of the Travelers, Hartford; vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales congress, E. C. 
Deckard, of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford; secretary, Ely D. 
Miller, of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia; 
treasurer, J. Boyd Davis, of the Penn 
Mutual Life 
Philadelphia. 

Women members < 


Insurance Company, 


f the Chicago 


Association of Life Underwriters are 
on a membership drive to make it 
the largest organization of its kind 
in the country instead of the second 
as it is now. 

The Harlingen (Texas) Association 
of Life Underwriters has been formed 
as the twenty-first local organization 
in the state, tying Texas with Ohio 
as having the most local associations; 
president is Emmett O. Anglin; vice- 
president, J. Sewell Lawson; secre- 
tary-treasurer, G. L. Moody. 

The Life Underwriters Association 
of Iowa City, Iowa, has been organized 
with Ray L. Short as chairman, Fred 
C. Buebner, vice-chairman, and M. L. 
Deaton, secretary-treasurer. 

The Tampa (Fla.) Life Insurance 
Managers’ Association has chosen as 
president H. E. Newbury. succeeding 
O. W. King, vice-president is O. C. 
Dobbs, and _ secretary-treasurer_ is 
R. A. McCally. 

The Davenport (lowa) Association 
of Life Underwriters has elected as 
president S. W. Sanford, of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, succeed- 
ing Merle E. Van Epps, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee; 
also as first vice-president, J. H. Cope- 
land; vice-president, Dick LeBuhn; 
secretary, Charles Kuttler; treasurer, 
Walter Paul. 

The Arkansas Life Underwriters’ 
Association has elected as president 
Charles H. Wickard, of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, succeeding Harry 
V. Party; also, vice-presidents, A. B. 
Cook, W. W. Taylor; secretary-trea- 
surer, J. W. Stephesen. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Association 
of Life Underwriters has elected the 
following: President. G. Cecil Woods; 
vice-presidents, W. H. Browder, E. V. 
Heughan; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Nellie J. Roche. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 


of Columbia, S. C., has chosen the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Herbert E. 
Coleman, of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark; vice- 
president, T. Lamar Wardlaw, of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; secretary-trea- 
surer, E. H. Davis, also of the Fidelity 
Mutual. 

The newly organized Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Prince Albert, 
Sask., has elected as its first presi- 
dent J. F. McKay. of the Mutual Life 
of Canada; vice-president, E. J. Short- 
ridge, of the Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, B. L 
MecMullin. of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Speakers at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Des Moines, Septem- 
ber 16-20, will include Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, Ralph Engelsman and Henry 


Files. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Stratton Whittaker has been ap- 
pointed provincial manager for Mani- 
toba, of the Mutual Benefit Health 
and Accident Association. 

John W. Murphy of New Orleans, 
formerly with the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Co., has become assistant 
to James E. Woodward, vice-president 
in charge of ordinary agencies, with 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
announces that Charles T. Rogerson. 
formerly assistant divisional super- 
visor, has been promoted to divisional 
supervisor. 

R. J. Johnson has been named 
supervisor in charge of the Richmond. 
Va., agency of the Bankers Life Co. 
of Des Moines, succeeding S. Hows 
Williams, resigned. 

S. B. Starrett, Jr., manager at Chi- 
cago for the Guarantee Mutual Lit« 
Co. of Nebraska, has been transferred 
to the home office at Omaha, Frank F. 
Ehlen, associate manager at Detroit 
replacing him. 

E. H. Mears, former manager in the 
Richmond district for the Metropol 
tan Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
has become first vice-president and 
7 >i 


general manager of the Union Life 


Richmond, Va. 
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Administration 


Unemployment Insurance 
Becomes Law in New York 


The New York State unemploy- 
ment insurance law became effective 


last week with payment of benefits 
to begin January 1, 19388. Tax pay 
ments for the support of the measure 
will commence March 1, next year. 
Benefits, ranging from $5 to $15 
weekly, will be paid for seventeen 
weeks. The new department is under 
the guidance of Glenn A. Bowers, who 
has been appointed director of the 
unemployment division of the depart- 


ment of labor 


Inheritance Tax From 
Polieyholder’s Angle 


\ million dollar policyholder in the 
state of Nebraska last week protested 
against the Federal Inheritance Tax, 
calling it a threat against thrift and 
declaring that he could see no rea- 
son why he should continue to pay 
premiums on his life insurance poli- 
cies if the Government is going to 
take three-quarters of the proceeds 
in taxes. The letter was published in 
David Lawrence’s newspaper column 
The answer, of course, would be for 
the insured to arrange his insurance 
holdings so that the proceeds would 
not be pavable to the estate, but the 


ates the necessity for 





servicing of  policy- 


Advertising 


Make Sales Letters 

Natural as Speech 
Avoid stilted and stiff phraseology 
eparing sales letters, advised 
Clyde Chaddwick, of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. in addressing the recent 
tion of that company on 
the subject of direct mail advertising. 
This form of advertising, he declared, 


“is the means of talking one to an- 
other via the printed page. It must 
be done in an understanding way. The 
salesman using direct mail is certain 


that his material will have this neces- 
sary touch if he uses prepared plan- 
rs as sent out by the home 
ffice If, however, he plans any of 
his direct mail himself, he should 
strive for the clarity that he secures 
in his oral speech. The reason the 
average man talks better than he 
writes is obvious,” Mr. Chaddwick 
said. “He talks more than he writes. 
The cure is plenty of practice in pre- 
paring your own direct mail if you 


wish it to succeed. 
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Departmental 


Simplicity in all departments of 


this work is the answer to success, 
Mr. Chaddick said, and he especially 
warned against trying to cover too 
large a list of prospects via_ this 
medium. 


1.A.C. Meets Again 
At the Westchester 

Vacation or not, the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference will meet Sept. 
16, 17 and 18 at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., President 
C. A. Palmer announces. As a matter 
of fact, the dates were chosen with 
vacations in mind and the member- 
ship is assured that even if they find 
it necessary to alter other vacation 
plans, the change will be in no wise 
sacrificial as the Westchester offers 
attractive inducements of its own 
along this line during the convention 
month. 


Novel Utilization of 
National Advertising 

A novel and effective manner of ty- 
ing in with his company’s national 
advertising is credited to an agent of 
the Guardian Life of America in New 
York City. In his presentation, this 
agent uses as his worksheet the re- 
verse side of a reprint of an adver- 
tisement covering some _ particular 
policy in discussing the merits of the 
same plan. He completes his presen- 
tation, with the usual use of penciled 
sketches, figures, etc., and when fin- 
ished turns over the sheet displaying 
the company ad giving in printed form 
the gist of his oral description. He 
has found that the prospect is doubly 
impressed, both with the company’s 
publicity and seeing in printed form 
the same data and arguments he has 
just heard from the agent. 


Actuarial 


Reforms Suggested For 
Fraternal Societies 

Reforms in the insurance certifi- 
cates issued by fraternal societies 
were suggested in a recent report sub- 
mitted to Louis H. Pink, New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, by 
Charles C. Dubuar, principal actuary 
of the department. These reforms in- 
sist upon the inclusion of more exact 
stipulations in certificates for the pro- 
tection of the members. 


At present, fraternal societies em- 
ploy what is known as the “open 
contract” as contrasted with the 
“closed contract” or exact statement 
of facts required of mutual and com- 
mercial life insurance companies. 
The open contract leaves the insured 
member subject to by-law changes 
with respect to rates and extent of 
benefits, although these changes may 
be made subsequent to the issuance 
of his policy. Thus the member buys 
his insurance more or less blindly, not 
knowing exactly what he is getting in 
the way of protection. 

In his report, Mr. Dubuar describes 
the improvement in actuarial sound- 
ness of the fraternal societies in the 
following table: 





Total Insurance Total Admitted 
in Force Assets 
Year (nearest million) (nearest million) 
1933 $6,685,000 000 $1,007,000,000 
1923 9,121,000,000 553,000,000 
1° ; 10,189,000 000 221,000,000 
1903 7,044,000, 000 55,000,000 


It is interesting to note that while 
the total insurance in force in 1933 
is actually less than the figure for 
1903, the assets have multiplied twen- 
ty-fold. This is explained by the 
gradual replacement of the older type 
of fraternal protection, issued at in- 
adequate rates and with little con- 
sideration given to reserves, by more 
modern types of contracts with the 
premiums and reserves scientifically 
related to the benefits granted. The 
fact is, that while retaining their own 
peculiar characteristics, fraternal so- 
cieties are becoming in reality mutual 
life insurance companies. In spite of 
the increasing strength of these so- 
cieties, however, clarification and 
standardization of their policy con- 
tracts are essential for the policyhold- 
ers as well as for the societies them- 
selves, whose ultimate stability insur- 
ance-wise is based upon the soundness 
of their certificates. 


Management 


Agency Management 


Problems Clear Up 


The possibility that Federal old- 
age pension plans, if effective, will 
reduce the number of available life 
insurance prospects by undermining 
the will to save and the spirit of 
thrift and self-reliance was voiced 
recently by F. B. Jacobshagen, sec- 
retary of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Co., Wichita, Kan. In 
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Digest ..... 


ddition, said Mr. Jacobshagen, there 
vas the imminent danger’ imme- 
liately existing when large sums of 
trust or funded money are within the 
grasp of political influences. 
Turning his comments into the dual 
channel of agents and new business, 
the secretary of the Farmers & Bank- 
ers declared that the company had 
conducted such a weeding-out process 
in its field force that he believed the 
agents to be of a better qualified and 
producing type than at any other 
time in the history of the company. 
Also, he said that often the new 
agent, not being hampered by a “re- 
verse complex” from hearing pros- 
pects cry the blues for several years, 
can go out and sell a prospect for 
whom the older agent should neces- 
arily be better qualified. Touching 
on the number of automobiles bought 
this year, Secretary Jacobshagen 
gave it as his belief that the alert 
agent, instead of backing away from 
such a purchaser under the theory 
that he has already spent his money 
and cannot buy life insurance, will 
instead remember that the man who 
has bought a new car is thereby 
made purchase-minded and can often 
be persuaded to buy at once the life 
insurance protection which he needs. 


Underwriting 


Underwriting Problems 


Are Paramount Today 

“Concentration on conservation 
must be the watchword of life insur- 
ance during the remainder of this 
year,” declared C. C. Deitch, agency 
manager of the Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis. 
“By that I do not mean that new 
business production should be neg- 
lected,” continued Mr. Deitch, “but 
now, as never before, companies must 
so administer their affairs that the 
high lapse ratio of 1931 and 1932 will 
continue to be offset. The agents of 
the country can play a big part in 
the maintenance of business on the 
books and every producer worthy of 
the name appreciates the fact and 
does his “share.” 

The adoption of this principle by 
the Reserve Loan Life is responsible 
for the fact that the company’s lapse 
rate is very favorable now, believes 
Manager Deitch, and its continuation 
assures renewal persistency. This, 


of itself, is a stepping stone to new 
sales of life insurance, says Mr. 
Deitch, because as the agent circulates 
among his policyholders opportuni- 
ties for additional business from old 
clients constantly recur. Thus both 
company and producer benefit from 
“concentration on conservation.” 

As regards the experience of the 
Reserve Loan Life, Manager Deitch 
finds that surrenders are less both 
by termination and by lapse, insurance 
in force is increasing and repayment 
if policy loans is more constant. 


Medical 


Death Line Pushed Back 
By Medical Cooperation 

A clue to national health trends is 
afforded by a survey, during 1934, 
of life insurance mortality experience 
based upon actual records contributed 
to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents by a group of companies. 
The aggregate experience of these 
companies, representing about 90 per 
cent of the total business in the 
United States, shows that, out of 
every 100,000 policyholders, 846.3 died 
during 1934. This is 37.6 more 
deaths per 100,000 policyholders than 
these companies experienced during 
1933 
cent. 

The most important of the specific 
external causes of death is automobile 
accidents, which during 1934 took 
24.3 lives out of every 100,000 policy- 
holders, an increase of 3.5 per 100,- 
000. The alarming proportions which 
the automobile death toll has reached 
is perhaps more forcibly realized in 
terms of absolute numbers. The 
figure for 1934 reaches the over- 
whelming total of 36,500—5100 more 
than reported during the preceding 
year. 





a relative increase of 4.6 per 


Investment 


Farm Loan Rate Is Cut 
To 4%, All-Time Low 


Following the policy of the Farm 
Credit Administration to lower or 
raise interest charge on new loans as 
the rates on its new bond issues vary, 
the Federal land banks have further 
reduced interest rates so as to bring 
the contract rate on new loans through 


national farm loan associations to the 
all-time low of 4 per cent, thus com- 
pleting a series of reductions that 
have cut the interest cost of farm 
mortgage money a full 1 per cent in 
about three months. 

The banks on April 1 lowered the 
rate on new loans from 5 to 4% per 
cent and on April 10 from 4%2 to 4% 
per cent. Governor W. I. Myers of 
the Farm Credit Administration, in 
announcing the latest reduction, said 
that the new rate was not a tempo- 
rary one, since loans made after July 
1 would bear 4 per cent interest for 
their entire life, except for an emer- 
gency rate of 3% per cent for interest 
payable in the year beginning July 1, 


1935. 


Investment Trends 
in the Middle West 

Investment experience of the Lib- 
erty Life Insurance Company of 
Topeka, Kan., indicates that revalua- 
tion of property during the past three 
years has had a salutary effect on 
insurance company portfolios in the 
Middle West, declares Charles A. 
Moore, president of the company. 

The farm mortgage situation, as 
regards valuation of property itself, 
was never better. President Moore, 
however, told a representative of The 
Spectator that one of the problems 
which may now be anticipated is the 
difficulty of finding enough proper- 
ties on which loans may be safely 
made to supply the demand for such 
financial outlets. 

President Moore also pointed to the 
fact that competition by the Federal 
Land Bank in the real estate mort- 
gage loan field is appreciably reduc- 
ing the number of good mortgages 
available to Kansas life insurance 
companies. Investments of Kansas 
companies, due to departmental rul- 
ings, are now circumscribed to the 
point where government _ bonds, 
Kansas municipals and mortgage 
loans are the only items which can 
be secured. 

The Kansas requirement that no 
company may loan for more than 50 
per cent of the current valuation o 
real estate further narrows the field 
because this restriction is. not manda- 


¢ 


tory on private funds or on funds 
of other than life insurance com- 
panies, despite the fact that prop- 
erty values in many cases have been 
reduced to the point where a loan 
of more than 50 per cent would be 
both safe and gainful. Similarly, 
funds from sources other than life 
insurance are making investments at 
low rates of interest. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


J. B. Williams succeeds S. Lewis 
Guthrie as secretary-treasurer of the 
Kentucky Home Life Insurance Co. 


C. J. O'Toole has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies for the states 
of Michigan and Ohio by the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


V. A. Matthews, one of the organ- 
izers in 1918 of the Cosmopolitan Old 
Line Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska, 
has resumed the presidency, succeed- 


ing Dr. Harry A. Taylor of Lincoln. 





Plate No. 7—‘'Splitting 
Rails."" from “ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN — BIOGRAPHY 
IN WOODCUTS.” Repro- 
duced by permission of 
Charles Turzak, Chicago. 


CONFIDENCE 


aT . n lie wit energy tron aay 


reserve 
1a man that ‘ i i most 


val le f rot ; indispensable quality 
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fide e in Yourself 


Pian to attend the National Association 
of Life Underwriters Convention. Des 
Moines, lowa, week of September 16 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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W. D. Euler has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Dominion 
Life Assurance Co., Waterloo, Ontario. 


Edgar H. Mears has been elected 
first vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Union Life Insurance Co. 
of Richmond. 


C. F. Sims has been appointed man- 
ager of the industrial branch of the 
London Life Insurance Co. at Winni- 
peg. 


Four company changes are an- 
nounced by the American Life Insur- 


ance Co. of Detroit. J. S. Garman 
becomes vice-president and director of 
sales; G. E. Leonard, auditor for fif- 
teen years, is named vice-president; 
W. H. Eckberg becomes auditor, and 
John T. Rohm, actuary. 


Martin E. Klindworth, Earle, Ark., 
has been appointed district manager 
for the Lamar Life Insurance Co. of 
Mississippi. 


Z. E. Marvin has been named chair- 
man of the board of the Texas State 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Dallas. 





Do You Want to Grow ? 


(If so, this should interest you. ) 
WE HAVE: 
Ample Resources 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 121.94% 


Tools in Our Kit 


\ complete set of up-to-date policy contracts for men, 


women and children. 


Exceptionally low premium rates showing low net costs. 


A Complete 
Development Plan 


\ complete plan for Agency development built and 
directed by experienced fieldmen. 


A New General Agent’s 
Contract 


that is unusually interesting. 


We Are Hard to Please 


If you have a better than average record and are ambi- 
tious to build a successful General Agency with a purely 
mutual Company, we offer you an opportunity to sell 


yourself to us. 





1 PROTECTION 
sx> SECURITY | 


Direct your letter to 


4d. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


LIFE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 
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nan NEW COMPANIES surance Company at Lincoln, since W. B. Kesler and Roger E. Good- 
r of epichiee 1900, has resigned as state agent for man have been appointed general 
fif- The Universal Life Insurance Co., a the South Platte section of Nebraska, agents by the Pilot Life Insurance 
nt: new company, has bought the health and will write personal business for Company, Greensboro, N. C., at re- 
and and accident debit of the Mutual of the company. spectively Salisbury, N. C., and Mem- 
Richmond, Va., and with R. F. Hol- vhis, Tenn. 
ovate c oe eee Frank P. Phinizy, for several years | 
man, president, will confine its busi- ‘ ‘ 
ness to the Richmond and Norfolk working at Rangoon, India, has en- The New Engl M 1 Life I 
tiie : tered the life insurance business as wl _ ingland Mutual Life In- 
| Lewis A. Irons, deputy commis- an agent for the Equitable Life As- ae a aoreig oo 
rk., hs ange ta <i gg te ee : surance Society (N. Y.), at Augusta, pointed G. Vernon Bowes, supervisor 
wer sioner of Georgia, has been named Ga of the Rochester, N. Y., agency of the 
of executive vice-president of the newly a company, as general agent. 
organized Southern Life Insurance Frank F. Ehlen and Joe Shaver 
Co. of Atlanta, assuming his new have been appointed general agents The Northwestern National Life In- 
duties on August 1. ; for the Guarantee Mutual Life Insur- surance Company of Minneapolis has 
The Mutual Service Life Insurance ance Company, Omaha, respectively in appointed James I. Russell general 
uir- Co. of Spokane, has filed articles of the Chicago metropolitan territory agent at Knoxville, Tenn., supervising 
ate incorporation with the secretary of and at Long Beach, Cal. 11 counties. 
las. the State of Washington. It desires 
to operate as a legal reserve company 
on the American 3% per cent basis. 
— The States Life Association of Dal- 
las, Tex., has filed amended articles 
changing its corporate name to In- 
dependence Life Insurance Co. and 
reducing the number of directors from g g dD 
seven to three. ucce e are are 
en Institutions, like men, attain high 
POLICY CHANGES , 7 g 
a place and sound reputation on their 
Co. of California, announces a new 7 | 
non-cancellable income policy, featur- records. 
ing its 50th anniversary, replacing the 
oO agvregs: . 2 > ity -Cé »e]. ry: : >) ; a . . 
ee ee — Che Prudential’s fundamental 
able form. 
The Travelers Insurance Co. has ideal is that its first duty is 
issued its new rates on the single * 
premium immediate annuities. prompt payment of claims. 
Non-Participating premium rates . Z ° ° . 
have been adjusted by the Pacific Couple W ith this this Com- 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 3 4 ae z.. 
ane eg ee pany’s ability to provide for 
fornia, with a generally higher level : ’ 
in line with the practice of many non- EVERY LIFE INSUR- 
par companies. Saree a : 
The New England Mutual Life In- ANCE N E ED and its SUC- 
surance Co. has_ increased _ single : + 
premium annuity rates, the limits for cess 1S not Surprising. 
this type and also for endowment con- 
“acts being $10.000 in anv > eal. aa lll . : 
aes ee eer eee ee Brokers find Prudential Ordi- 
endar year, with aggregate $25,000 
over a period of years. nary Agencies prepared to 
— otfer them complete cooper- 
: ation. 
LEGISLATION anes 
Just before the final adjournment 
of the Illinois Legislature, the insur- 
ance code bill was brought up for a 
fourth and final vote in the Senate U} D ti | 
and defeated, the bill previously hav- P ru Pil ta 
ing passed the house overwhelmingly. : 
Iusurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
AGENCY NEWS 
AGEN( Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
H. W. Noble, who has represented 
a the New England Mutual Life In- 
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“I Use It Myself” 


Life insurance will never be 
sold like tenpenny nails, tooth 
paste, soup, or patent medi- 
cine. It will never be wrapped 
up and passed across a counter. 
It will never be displayed in 
store windows or on shelves, 
and no retail clerk will ever 
“This is a good 
it myself!” 


say to you: 


policy. I use 











No. Life insurance will never 
be bought that way. Delicate, 
highly specialized, it must be 
sold by men trained to advise 
you about the particular policy 
best suited to your needs. You 
expect counse ‘1 when you buy. 
You want to deal with some- 
one in whom you can confide, 
knowing that your confidence 
will be secure. You want 
advice sympathetic with your 
needs. Provident Mutual rep- 
resentatives are ready to give 
you this advice. Consult them 
as you would your doctor or 
your lawyer. Depend on this: 
You may depend on them. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA — Founded 1865 





The advertising of Provident 
Mutual reflects its pride in the 
character of its agency force. 
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DEATHS 


George E. Campbell, 74, agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
Newark, at Syracuse. 

William B. Lathrop, 54, vice-presi- 
dent, Southern Life & Health Insur- 
ance Co., at Birmingham, Ala. 

Edwin S. Lewis, 76, lawyer, Prince- 
ton University professor and, more 
recently, adviser on life insurance 
estates and trusts with the Gray 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. in New York City. 

Alfred G. Kleinert, 47, life under- 
writer with the San Francisco agency 
of the Travelers Insurance Co. 


Robert S. Boyns, 67, retired general 
manager at Seattle for the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. 


Henry L. Fernbach, 61, Chicago rep- 
resentative of the New York Life In- 
surance Co. 


Angus Allmond, 70, superintendent 
of agencies for the Western division 
of the Reliance Life Insurance Co. of 
Pittsburgh. at Los Angeles. 


Thomas P. Rogers, 70, retired 
agency manager for the Bankers Life 
Co. of Des Moines, at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS 


The Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Nebraska has appointed, as 
general agents, Stanley T. Byerley at 
Detroit and Harry M. Van Hemert at 
Waterloo, Ia. 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Omaha, has appointed 
Gradus J. DeKoch general agent at 
Des Moines, Ia. 


The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has _ appointed 
George B. Wells as general agent at 
Ithaca, Mich. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
will hold its annual gathering of 
agents at the home office on July 22, 
23 and 24. with nearly 1400 repre- 
sentatives in attendance. 

\ large delegation of Canada Life 
producers, members of that com- 
pany’s 1935 Quarter Million and Cen- 
tury Clubs, from all branches in the 
United States and Canada, accom- 
panied by company officials, attended 
the joint convention of the company’s 
production clubs in session at Bigwin 
Inn, Lake of Bays, Ontario. The 


program included discussions led by 
branch managers and leading mem- 
bers of the company’s field force, as 
well as addresses by company officials. 


The Aetna Life Insurance Co. re- 
ports that its paid-up ordinary life 
production for the first six months of 
the year was 19 per cent ahead of the 
same period last year. 


During the recent convention of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Co. at its home office in Greensboro, 
N. C., the company was invited to 
hold its next convention at San An- 
tonio, Tex. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. 


The Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines, Iowa, had its best month this 
year in June, observed as “President’s 
month,” in honor of President Gerard 
S. Nollen, when company salesmen 
produced new paid-for business of 
$5,964,549, an increase of 16.2 per 
cent over production in June, 1934. 


The Five Big Hartford companies 
report a gain of approximately $115,- 
000,000 life insurance the first half of 
this year, according to John M. Larus, 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 


A Questionnaire developed by the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Minneapolis, shows a rise 
in the average annual earnings rate of 
10,000 insured families from $1,743 in 
1933 to $2,055 in 1935. 


Immediate Liquidation of the Inter- 
national Life Insurance Co. of St. 
Louis, has been provided for by Fed- 
eral Court approval of the settlement 
for $950,000 in cash of all claims of 
the International Life against the 
General American Life Insurance Co. 
of St. Louis, under its reinsurance 
contract with the Missouri State Life. 





Size Isn’t 
Everything. ... 


—We offer BOTH strength and stability to pro- 
tect the policyholder. 


—AND a compact organization that permits close, 
intimate cooperation with our agents. 


Excellent general agency locations 
available. Write. 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Vite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Colonel C. B. Robbins, Pres. 
C. B. Svoboda Jay G. Sigmund 
Secy. Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 
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Social Security Act 
(Continued from page 25) 


by a private employer annuity plan 
ntroduces many additional problems. 
In the first place it seems inadvisable 
to place upon the individual employee 
the responsibility of making such a 
decision. Most employees will have to 
act without having the information 
necessary to make an intelligent de- 
cision and without the training neces- 
sary to react on the information if 
they had it. In the second place ad- 
ministrative details are multiplied in 
record keeping: (a) with reference to 
this choice, (b) with reference to 
changes of employment and the conse- 
quent transfers of funds, and (c) 
with reference to shifts due to with- 
drawal of approval of employer plans. 

In the third place difficulties are 
bound to arise with the approval of 
private retirement plans. Are the 
benefits “not less favorable, based 
upon accepted actuarial principles?” 
Are the contracts, if any, between the 
employer and the insurance company, 
annuity organization or trustee such 
that when an employee withdraws 
from the private annuity plan the em- 
ployer will be in a position to make 
the required payments to the Trea- 
surer of the United States? If not, is 
the employer of sufficient financial 
stability to be able to make the pay- 
ment? Is the life insurance company, 
annuity organization or trustee of 
sufficient financial stability to justify 
continued approval of the private plan 
by the Social Security Board? It 
seems probable that whenever exam- 
ination of the carrier shows a weak- 
ness that would prompt the Board to 
withdraw approval, just then would 
be the time when this carrier would 
be unable to make the required pay- 
ment and if the Board should insist, 
this in itself might cause the down- 
fall of an institution that might other- 
wise have weathered the storm. 

It is generally known that the Eco- 
nomic Security Committee advised 
against contracting out. Mr. Otto C. 
Richter, one of the actuarial con- 
sultants of the Committee, expressed 
this view forcefully in an address be- 
fore a conference of the American 
Management Association on April 8 
of this year. He pointed out among 
other things that such a _ practice 
would weaken the Federal plan be- 
cause those who saw a financial ad- 
vantage in choosing a private an- 
nuity plan would do so, thus making 
the Federal plan more expressive for 
those who remain. For instance, no 
private plan can compete with the 
Federal plan for an employee who will 
have only five years of service after 


the plan begins, before his retirement. 
Hence, an employee of relatively ad- 
vanced age will choose the Federal 
plan and might even drop a private 
plan to do so if his accrued rights in 
it would be protected. The young man, 
on the other hand, might find it to 
his advantage to choose the private 
plan rather than help the less for- 
tunate through taxes. 

Reserves—Title II authorizes ap- 
propriations to the Old Age Reserve 
Account of the annual premium to 
provide the promised payments, such 
premiums to be determined on a re- 
serve basis in accordance with ac- 
cepted actuarial principles. The Board 
will have to decide what this means 
but the general impression seems to 
be that reserves are to be calculated 
in the same manner as if the risks 
were being carried by a life insurance 
company. This is an interpretation of 
one of three principles laid down by 
President Roosevelt in his message 
of Jan. 17, 1935, that the system 
“should be self-sustaining in the sense 
that funds for the payment of insur- 
ance benefits should not come from 
the proceeds of general taxation.” 

It is estimated that the provisions 
of this act will accumulate reserves 
of as much as $50,000,000,000 by the 
year 1980. 


It is of interest to note that the 
Committee on Economic Security ad- 
vised against the reserve method, 
recommending in its place the pay-as- 
you-go method of collecting each year 
about the sum necessary to pay bene- 
fits for the year. The actuarial ad- 
visors of the committee favored this 
latter plan; the writer has seen no 
statement by an actuary favorable to 
the method that has been adopted. 

In addressing the American Man- 
agement Association, Mr. Richter 
said, “The old-age security staff and 
the actuarial consultants of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security were 
convinced after studying this matter 
that a reserve basis was unnecessary 
and undesirable in the case of a com- 
pulsory Government annuity system. 
... It was recommended by the Com- 
mittee that the Federal old-age an- 
nuity plan be operated on a cash dis- 
bursement basis.” 

Mr. Albert A. Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and a member of the com- 
mittee of actuarial advisors to the 
Committee on Economic Security, in 
addressing the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters on April 18, 
1935, quoted from the report of the 
latter committee thus: “Expressed 
differently, the plan we advocate 
amounts to having each generation 
pay for the support of the people then 


living who are old,” and adds, “I be- 
lieve the committee is on the right 
track.” 

Mr. R. A. Hohaus, assistant ac- 
tuary of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and a close student of 
social insurance questions, in discuss- 
ing a paper at the June, 1935, meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, made the statement: “All of 
us are familiar—or at least we should 
be—with those arguments against the 
use of the actuarial reserve basis for 
a nation-wide scheme which are based 
upon the huge amount of reserves 
which would be involved. The bases 
of these arguments are the grave 
doubts concerning the effect which 
these huge reserves would have on 
the investment, fiscal and economic 
conditions of the country, as well as 
the probability that they would be a 
constant temptation for unwise modi- 
fications of the plan by Legislature, 
due to political pressure.” He pro- 
ceeded to point out that a large re- 
serve for a Federal plan would add 
no element of safety over that which 
rests on the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Grants to States for Unemployment 
Administration 


Under Title III the Federal Gov- 
ernment promises to pay to any state 
that adopts an unemployment com- 
pensation law which meets the ap- 
proval of the Social Security Board 
“such amounts as the Board deter- 
mines to be necessary for the proper 
administration of such law.” But the 
title authorizes an appropriation of 
$4,000,000 for this purpose during the 
year ending June 30, 1936, and $49,- 
000,000 for each succeeding year and 
provides that the Board shall not cer- 
tify for payment in any fiscal year a 
total in excess of the appropriation 
for that year. 

Title IX requires that beginning 
with Jan. 1, 1936, every non-excepted 
employer shall pay a tax with respect 
to persons in his employ, this tax to 
be 1% of wages for 1936, 2% for 
1937 and 3% thereafter. Excepted 
employers include those who have not 
had four or more employees during 
some part of each of 13 different cal- 
endar weeks in the year. Excepted 
employments include: agricultural 
and domestic labor, service of an of- 
ficer or member of the crew of a ves- 
sel, home service, service for the 
United States Government or for a 
state or a political subdivision of a 
state and service for a _ religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational institution. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Social Security 
(Continued from page 23) 


An employer may credit against 
90°; of this tax payments that he has 
made for the same period into a state 
unemployment fund under a law that 
has been approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board. To be approved by the 
Board a state law must provide that: 

(1) Compensation shall be paid 
through public employment offices, if 
possible. 

(2) No compensation shall be pay- 
able for unemployment occurring 
within two years of the beginning 
of the period for which contributions 
are required. 

(3) All money received by the un- 
employment fund shall be immediate- 
ly paid over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund described below. 

(4) All withdrawals from this fund 
shall be used for compensation pay- 
ments only. 

(5) Compensation shall not be de- 
nied because of refusal to accept em- 
ployment that is available because of 
a labor dispute or if labor conditions 
are below standard or if employment 
is conditional upon a requirement as 
to union membership. 

The Unemployment Trust Fund is 
a trust fund established by this act 
in the Treasury of the United States 
and will consist of payments made 
by various states under the require- 
ments of this act, and interest earn- 
ings thereon. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is to invest these funds in 
obligations of the United States or 
obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States or 
in special obligations authorized to 
be issued to this Fund. Any such spe- 
cial obligations are to bear interest 
at the average rate of obligations of 
the United States outstanding when 

they are issued. Other investments 
are to be made on a yield basis not 
lower than that for special obligations 
at the time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and instructed to pay out 
of this Fund upon requisition of a 
state agency any amount not to exceed 
the credit of this agency in the Fund. 
One purpose of this trust fund is to 
foster financial stability in times of 
emergency when the call for unem- 
ployment compensation is unusually 
high. It is thought that by retiring 
special obligations held by the Fund, 
disturbance of markets that would be 
involved in liquidating other securi- 
ties may be avoided. 

An amendment to the original bill 
provides credit against the tax re- 
quired by the first section of Title IX 
in addition to the amount paid to a 
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rent selling conditions. 


needs ’ 


door profitably. 


holders with nearly three billion, seven 


millions of insurance m force 





IN AND OUT 
—PROFITABLY 


Getting in and out of the prospect’s door 
profitably is the essence of the underwriter’s 
daily task. The individual steps are finding, 
qualifying, organizing, cultivating, and in- 
terviewing prospects. 


To complete these steps profitably, the 
underwriter’s procedure must be fundamen- 
tally correct, and clothed with selling ideas 
that are bright, appropriate, and tuned-to- 
the-times. 


Northwestern Mutual agents, assembled 
at their 59th Annual Meeting this July, will receive in logical order 
a complete range of profit-making selling ideas, field-tested undef cur- 


Twenty compelling approaches and closes, selected from among 
hundreds submitted; business-closing presentations for the principal 
and better methods for completing each step of the selling 
process will be divulged by successful producers in a program designed 
to help each agent improve his ability to get in and out of the prospect’s 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported 
to state insurance departments, now total a billion 
dollars—a great estate administered for the 
welfare and protection of more than 600,000 policy 
hundred 


mutual 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











state fund, in recognition of the dif- 
ference in the unemployment risk of 
different employers and industries. 





VWP 


. + meaning — 
Vaeation with Profit 


That’s what the 1935 Conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, to be held 
in Des Moines the week of Sep- 
tember 16th, offers you. 





Combine the Education, Inspira- 
tion and Entertainment of the 
Convention program with a va- 
cation trip to Iowa, the garden 
spot of the great Mississippi 
Valley. 


Plan Now to 
Be In Des Moines 
the week of Sept. 16th 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


Coes MOINES 











Another amendment strikes out 
words in the definition of “unemploy- 
ment fund” that had limited a state 
fund that could be approved to the 
so-called “pooled” type. These de- 
leted words are “all the assets of 
which are mingled and undivided, and 
in which no separate account is main- 
tained with respect to any person.” 

These two points have been stren- 
uously contested in the debates on 
desirable forms of unemployment 
funds. One group would have a single 
pooled reserve with no distinction in 
tax rate between the most and least 
favorable employers from the stand- 
point of prospective unemployment. 
The original bill was written from 
this standpoint but, by amendment, 
the philosophy of the group that would 
vary the contribution with the risk 
won out. 


Grants to States for Aid to 
Dependent Children 


Title IV authorized an appropria- 
tion of $24,750,000 for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1936, for payment to 
states having plans for aid to de- 
pendent children. To receive Federal 
aid, state plans must meet the ap- 
proval of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. 
Payments by the Government are to 
be one-third of the total payments for 
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a particular child but not more than 
$6 a month for a single dependent 
child in a family nor more than $4 
for each additional child. By a de- 
pendent child is meant one less than 
16 years old who has been deprived 
of parental support by reason of 
death, absence of parent from home, 
or incapacity of the parent, either 
mental or physical. 

Conditions for the approval of a 
plan follow the general requirements 
mentioned in an earlier paragraph of 
this article. Reports of state plans are 
to be made to the Secretary of Labor 
and no plan is to be approved if it 
requires residence in the state for 
more than one year on the part of the 
child or of more than one year on the 
part of the mother prior to the birth 
of an infant that is less than one year 
old when dependent. 


Grants to States for Maternal and 
Child Welfare 
Title V provides Federal aid to 
states for: 
Initial 
Appropriation 
1. Maternal and child health 


errr FF 
2. Services for crippled chil- 

GR se cNicaie ia aeieahen ss 2,850,000 
3. Child welfare service... 1,150,000 
4. Vocational rehabilitation 841,000 


The first two of the above services 
are to be offered “especially in rural 
areas and in areas suffering from 
severe economic distress.” Federal aid 
is dependent upon the approval of 
state plans by the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. To each state $20,000 
is allotted for each of these services 
and the remainder of the appropria- 
tion is to be allotted in proportion to 
the need. 

The Child Welfare Service is prin- 
cipally for the care of homeless or 
neglected children especially in rural 
districts. After allotting $20,000 to 
each state the remainder of the ap- 
propriation is to be divided in pro- 
portion to the rural population of the 
state. The plans for service are to be 
the joint product of the Children’s 
Bureau and state agencies. 

As its name implies, the fourth ser- 
vice is for the readjustment of physi- 
cally disabled persons. This is not a 
new service, this part of the act being 
merely to carry on work begun in 
1920. 


Public Health Work 
Under the guidance of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service 
in the Treasury Department the Fed- 
eral Government plans to aid states, 
counties, health districts and other 
political subdivisions of states in “es- 


tablishing and maintaining adequate 
public health service,” an appropria- 
tion of $8,000,000 a year being pro- 
vided for this purpose. A further 
appropriation of $2,000,000 a year is 
provided for investigation of diseases 
and problems of sanitation and for 
expenses of travel and publication in 
connection with this work. 


Voluntary Annuities 


The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity recommended that, for the con- 
venience of persons not eligible for 
the Federal old-age benefits, the 
United States should issue annuity 
bonds in modest amounts and arrange 
for their purchase by regular pre- 
miums that would correspond to taxes 
paid by and on behalf of those eli- 
gible. It was hoped that this would 
appeal to substantial numbers of pro- 
fessional men and business men who 
are not employed by others. Provision 
for such contracts was made in the 
original bills introduced in_ both 
Houses but this was omitted in both 
revised drafts, reintroduced by 
amendment in the bill passed by the 
House but omitted in the Senate bill. 

The explanation frequently given 
for its omission is that it is opposed 
by life insurance companies as com- 
petition of the Government in a form 
of service that the life companies are 
prepared to render. It has been dif- 
ficult to “spot” this opposition and it 
is certain that a substantial number 
of life insurance officials do not op- 
pose it but recognize its merit for 
its stated purpose. There is, of course, 
the question of whether or not such 
a plan on a voluntary basis can be 
made popular, but those individuals 
who would take advantage of it would 
have little interest in this. 


Grants to States for Aid to 
the Blind 


Title X, added by amendment, ap- 
propriates $3,000,000 to help those 
states that establish state plans to 
aid the needy blind. Conditions for 
approval of state plans follow the 
general provisions given in an earlier 
paragraph. The Federal Government 
offers to match dollars in payment of 
benefits up to $15 for an individual 
from the Government and 5% of this 
payment for payment of expenses or 
for additional benefits. 


Indian Pensions 


Title XI, added by amendment, 
would provide $30 a month or would 
supplement other income to produce 
$30 a month to heads of families and 
single persons of Indian blood, not 
otherwise entitled to benefits under 
the act, after they have attained age 


65. This is not a grant-in-aid but a 
direct undertaking of the Govern- 
ment. It also provides $10 a month 
to permanently blind persons of In- 
dian blood who are less than 65 years 
old and to similar persons who have, 
because of being crippled or disabled, 
been unable to perform physical la- 
bor for one year. 


A.L.C. Medical Section 1936 
Meeting at White Sulphur 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., has 
been selected as the place of the 1936 
annual meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention, 
the dates being June 11-13 inc. Ses- 
sions will be in the Greenbrier. Dr. 
S. J. Streight, medical director of the 
Canada Life, is the chairman; Dr. 
D. B. Cragin, medical director of the 
Aetna Life, vice-chairman; Dr. B. F. 
Byrd, assistant medical director of 
the National Life & Accident, secre- 
tary. Dr. W. E. Thornton, medical 
director of the Lincoln National Life, 
is program chairman. 


Poisons Favored 
As Easy Way Out 

A rather interesting sidelight on 
suicide vogues is disclosed by the 
Registrar-General’s Statistical Review 
for England and Wales, 1932. This 
report shows an increase of suicides 
in those countries from 3759 in 1921 
to 5734 in 1932. The rise is sub- 
stantially due to increase resort to 
poisons. 

Suicides by solid or liquid poisons 
gained in number in the three year 
period 1921-23 from 1225 to 2168 in 
the three years of 1930-32 by means 
of gaseous poisons chiefly coal gas, 
for the same periods the increase was 
from 1556 to 4609. Poisons showing 
the greatest increase from 1921 were 
lysol and coal gas. Other choices gain- 
ing popularity were narcotics and 
pain-destroying drugs, especially aspi- 
rins, cyanides, disinfectants, and am- 
monia. 

The United States Life, New York, 
will hold their convention in Bermuda 
this September, and agents are busy 
fulfilling the necessary qualifications 
before the sailing date. 


Program of the 1935 annual con- 
ference of the Life Office Management 
Association is announced to members 
this week. The meeting will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, the association 
to be the guest of the local member 
companies, on Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2 and 
3. The headquarters will be the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
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WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
tral, Bankers Life, California- 
Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Iowa, 





INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


ginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, 
National L. & A., Northwestern Mutua! 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life 
of America, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Tota 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
June 8 ments June 15 ments June 22 ments June 29 ments 
Loans 
On Farm Property $313,742 6.88 $358,912 5.91 $253,176 2.19 $379,088 2.19 
On Dwe ng and Business Property $73,390 8.19 371,787 6.12 705,710 6.12 1,656,518 9.58 
Tota $687,132 15.07 $730,699 12.03 $958,886 8.31 $2,035,606 11.77 
Railroad Securities . tam " 
tond $131,090 2.87 $108,000 i.78 $633,419 5.49 $154,927 .90 
Sy 8.600 io 
Tota $139,690 3.06 $108,000 1.78 $633,419 5.49 $154,927 -90 
Public Utility Securities ~ : 
tond $615,538 13.50 $1,233,642 20.32 $1,114,291 9.66 $1,177,092 6.80 
Stoc} 33,950 .74 23,250 .39 72,338 .63 30,788 .18 
Total $649,488 14.24 $1,256,892 20.71 $1,186,629 10.29 $1,207,880 6.98 
Government Securities . - » Ane . 
I S. Government Bonds $2,182,787 $8.10 *$3,697,169 60.91 *$5,608,797 48.63 *$11,837,445 68.44 
Canadian Bonds xe cusses qe < “res jo «see @#@ae. : sé 
Ronds of Other Foreign Governments . “* ** °° . -~ i 
State, County, Municipal 841,461 18.46 190,709 3.14 2,298,451 19.93 1,146,106 6.62 
Total es eae $3,024,248 66.56 $3,887,878 64.05 $7,907,248 68.56 $12,983,551 75.06 
Miscellaneous Securities 
fonds ea . $77,000 27 $802,250 6.96 $20,000 12 
Stock $49,000 1.07 10,000 16 45,000 .39 894,663 5.17 
ee ee ee $49,000 1.07 $87,000 1.43 $847,250 7.35 $914,663 5.29 
Recapitulation 
Rond $3,779,876 82.92 $5,306,520 87.41 $10,457,208 90.67 82.88 
Stock 91,550 2.01 33,250 55 117,348 1.02 5.35 
Loan 687,132 15.07 730,699 12.04 958,886 8.31 11.77 
Total eee $4,558,558 100.00 $6,070,469 100.00 $11,533,442 100.00 $17,296,627 100.00 


200 bonds received in exchange 
mortgages through Federal refinancing. tIncludi 
9852.025 bonds 


"Including $98¢ 
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tIncluding $953,850 bonds received in exchange for 


for mortgages through Federal refinancing. ; 
"Including 


ng $877,700 bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 








HE report of the business of the 

Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh for the first half of 1935 
shows an increase of 22.34% in new life 
insurance placed in force, compared 
with the same period of 1934. It 
amounted to $23,741,920, issued to 12,015 
policies. New accident insurance placed 
in the same period totaled $3,356,700, 
a gain of 22.82%, and new weekly in- 
demnity health insurance amounted to 
$8,688, an increase of 23.99%. 

In June, new life insurance of this 
company totaled $3,508,241, a gain of 
25.76% compared with June, 1934. Acci- 
dent and health insurance also showed 
substantial increases for the month. 








HEALTHY SIZE 


means Opportunity for 





General Agencies 
District Managers 
Full Time Agents 


in New York and Ohio 


Size alone is not enough 
to measure strength... 
or opportunity. Buffalo 
Mutual Life is today in 
a stronger position than ever before. This is indi- 
cated by our 62nd Annual Statement. For individ- 
uals who think along these lines and for agencies 
that desire to include Life Insurance with general 
lines... we believe Buffalo Mutual Life offers an 
outstanding opportunity. Write J. C. Kreinheder, 
Supt. of Agents and ask for 62nd Annual Statement. 
Home office address: 452 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y. E. Parker Waggoner, President. - 
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Where Can You Sell 
That Million? 


(Concluded from page 9) 


the “size of policy” blank but that 
his production was uniformly high 
is evident in the total production 
on an app-a-week basis. 

In a brief biographical sketch 
furnished with the questionnaire 
data Clinton Leslie, of the Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., notes that he 
was born in Scotland, educated in 
Massachusetts public schools and 
Harvard University and has been 
in the life insurance business ever 
since graduation, having first served 
in the cashiers’ department, then 
agency management and _ latterly 
selling. During the past year he de- 
pended principally upon whole life 
policies in amounts under $10,000 
for his production of nearly 
$400,000. 


Max Reinboth's Record 


Max Reinboth, of the Guardian 
Life in New York, is another well 
known agent who had to accept 
plenty of the comparatively small 
contracts last year to keep his pro- 
duction up near its accustomed 
mark. He wrote 38 policies for un- 
der $10,000 but still managed to 
total a half a million. Mr. Reinboth 
was born in Germany in 1865 and 
spent considerable of his earlier 
business career in Venezuela, South 
America. After a number of years 
in which he established himself as 
a successfu! salesman in that coun- 
try he decided to move to the United 
States and shortly after his arrival 
joined the Guardian Life. 

Another New England Mutual 
Life representative with an annual 





SUMMARY OF Poticy ANALYSIS 


Kind of Policy 


Size of Policy 


Approximate Total $14,270,000 


Occupation of Policyholders 


upon business executives. Thirty of 
his 36 sales were on the income 
plan and 15 of these were for 
amounts between $25,000 and $50,- 


Whole Life ; 530 000. “This will be my best year,” 
Endowment {All Kinds) 134 avers Me. Wisin. 

Income and Family Inc. 148 F seg ' 
Limited Payment 163 Julian W. Schwab wrote an im- 
Annuities (All Kinds) 190 pressive number of lives for the 
Term 74 year—125 for a volume of more 
Total Number of Lives 1239 than one million dollars—and_ he 


them throughout the 
He depended prin- 


distributed 
classification. 


1,000 to 5,000 647 | er 

5,00! to 10,000 266 cipally upon small policies for his 

10,00! to 25,000 se eeeee - impressive record, placing over 100 

25,001 to 50,000 2 ‘ : Dean a —e 

’ : at $10,000 or under. Two contracts, 
.. 85 ibs . 

a -—" 19 however, were for more than 


$100,000, which didn’t hurt when 
the year’s business was totaled up. 
He is thoroughly sold on the busi- 


fact that some policies for less than 
$1,000 were included and that the 
unclassified in occupations were not 
accounted for. 











million and he states that 1935 
bids fair to be a much better year 
than last. He is 45, married, with 
two girls. One is entered in the 
University of Wisconsin. During 
the first two years in the business 
he sold business executives and pro- 
fessional men but since that time 
he says he has concentrated entirely 


Salaried Persons 166 ness, having entered it with the 
Clerks on Salary. 79 ae ‘ 
Scheemen 92 conviction that it offered more than 
Professional Men 186 any other line of endeavor after 
Students ._.. 35 several years of experience in sales- 
a Workers m. manship in other lines. His attitude 
ores say is summed up in his own words: 
Teachers . 16 wie agg: . . 
Skilled Workers 49 Getting joy out of your accom- 
Business Women _ a plishments, having the correct men- 
Housewives 59 tal attitude at all times, and keep- 
Note—The discrepancy between the ing everlastingly at the task ahead 
len of the yy tabulat gh are prime factors and fundamentals 
the other two is occasioned by the of whatever success I have been 


able to record.” 

In his second year with the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life E. S. Spike, 
Seattle, Wash., produced $600,000 
on 58 lives. Whole life and endow- 
ments in modest amounts comprised 
the backbone of his production. Mr. 
Spike’s earlier career was in casual- 
ty insurance and as an actuary but 
he later switched to the automobile 
business, operating four branches 
of his own in Montana. He gave 
this up in 1932 to join the Guar- 
antee Mutual. 





WwW 





production of a million is E. Lester It is our objective to provide our 


Goodrich, of Boston. He is 35 years 
old, graduated from college in 1922 
and has been in the life insurance 
business for the past 11 years. He 
played no favorites in distributing 
his policies by size until he reached 
the “over $100,000” listing and 
then he helped himself to six of 
those. Whole life and limited pay- 
ment contracts formed the bulk of 
the 51 lives he wrote during the 


field representatives with all 
necessary tools, tangible and 





intangible, with which success is 


achieved in life insurance selling.’ 
Trapie INCOME— Offering in one policy: 
Family Income 
Retirement Income 
Deferred Survivorship Annuity 
The announcement of this policy contract was made to 
General American Life field men at the 1935 Club Conven- 
tion recently held at Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Colorado. 





year. 
Reli Life St An illustrated brochure, explaining the features of this 
a oe unique policy, will be forwarded on request. 
Following a successful career in _— 


(88 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, PRESIDENT 


law, E. M. Klein joined the Reliance 
Life with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1930. He paid for a 
half a million during his first year 
and has been near the top for the 
company each year since. His pro- 
duction for 1934 was well over a 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Health 





Life— Group — Salary Savings—Accident and 
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The Spirit of Americanism 


The red glare ol bursting rockets! The boom of 
cannons, muffled by dense clouds of smoke! . . . The crash 
of warships in desperate struggle! Land troops 
ragged, weary, footsore, near starvation! ... Men fight 
ing against almost insurmountable obstacles to reach 
a land of freedom. 


The Life Insurance Year Book 








their goal 

Phat Spirit of Americanism lived on through the ages 
and, following its tradition, the Institution of Life 
Underwriting grew, forming a mighty bulwark of protec- 
The Peoples Life of Indiana 
the assets and 


1935 EDITION | 


| tion for American ideals. 
was builded as our country was builded 
security of the company are protected by rigid state and 
as well as by the character and ability 





national laws. 





| of the officers. 


FRANKFORT — 





If you are interested in the security 
you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


ot vour 


future. 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 

















PRUDENTIAL NOTES 

\ change in the supervision of two 
Chicago districts of the Prudential has 
recently been made, according to an 
nnounceme! from the company’s 
home offices at Newark, N. J. 
William G. 
formerly of the Chicago No. 1 district, 


Devers, 





has been assigned to take over the di 


rection of the Chicago No. 11 district. 


The superintendent of the latter dis 


O’Brien, recently re- 
Charles W. 


Atchison will assume the position now 


trict, Charles R. 


tired from active service. 


held by Superintendent Devers. 


J. Rupert Otto has been promoted 


to the position of superintendent of the 
Rockford, IIL, district. 

Agent Harry W. Steffy, of the Lan- 
caster, Pa., 
agency 


Division D territory, is the 


leader in the Division in Ordinary pro- 


duction and is Number Twelve among 


the company ranks. 


























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 





| Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BEekman 3-5656 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Examinations 


& WEST 40TH STREET 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 





Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST 
Telephone State 1215 


| CHICAGO 

















GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 








Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit aud Pension Fands 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred F. Swartz, C. P. A. 
k. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 





615 Central Trust Bidz. 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
Central Missouri Trust Co. Bidg. 











district, which is part of 
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